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The Landau, $765 ¢¢ 0. b. Flint, Mich.) 


Chevrolet Closed Bodies Jy Fisher 
The World Provides no Finer ! 


Bodies by Fisher are everywhere ac- 
knowledged to represent the highest 
order of beauty, luxury, safety and value. 
On the leading cars in every we class 
the Fisher emblem is accepted as a hall- 
mark of distinction. 


Despite the lowness of Chevrolet 
prices, there is not the slighest com- 
—— in the design, construction or 

etailed finish of Chevrolet-Fisherbodies. 
All embody exactly the principles em- 
ployed on the highest priced cars—a 
composite construction of selected hard- 
wood and steel. 


Lustrous Duco in beautiful, modish 
colors assures the permanence of their 
external beauty. Upholstery, trim, 
cushioning, hardware and appointments 
—all contribute to the unchallenged 
value that is making the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history the most 
popular ever offered. 


That Chevrolet should use Fisher 
closed bodies exclusively is only another 
instance of the high quality standards 
utilized in every process of its man- 
ufacture and which make it the world’s 
finest low-priced car. 


Touring or Roadster $510, Coupe or Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765. All Prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich, 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Cor poration 
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Many Banks Lose Money— 


4 —with their checking account depositors, 

A whose balances total less than $100. The 
‘ small bank dislikes to charge for this service. 
Such action might lose accounts that later 
may develop into something big. 


Addressograph Solves Problem— 


ENABLES banks troubled with certain 
unprofitable accounts to group their 
customers into various classes of business, 
keeping profitable and unprofitable accounts 
separated. This valuable feature is ad- 
vantageously used by hundreds of banks to 
educate these unprofitable customers into 
carrying larger checking accounts—or to 
open gee accounts where it is less likely 
money will be withdrawn as quickly. 


Excellent For NEW Accounts— 


*““PWO YEARS after we had installed our 
Addressograph equipment we had 
doubled our number of accounts, doubled 
the number of safe deposit box renters and 
doubled our trust business. Addressograph 
has played a most important part.”’—1st Nat'l 
Bank-Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison. 


A FREE Trial Will 


Convince You— 


Just Mail Coupon Below— 


LETTERHEAD 


a 
To Addsessograph Co. 
908 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 


fat Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘Meet- 
ing Bank Business at the 


Train.’ 


Ae Sénd Latest 3-Color Catalog and 
Price List. 


oO | Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
Will retirn. Freight COL- 
LECT unless we buy. 3651-11-26 
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a present which is built upon the 
past and pointed toward the future. 
Its past comprises 63 years of faith- 
ful service to the businesses and in- 
dustries of Detroit—a service which 
has played an integral part in the 
evolution of a once sleepy little 
town into the greatest industrial 
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Today's acorns are tomorrow's oaks. This year’s tiny ) 
one-room workshop is the great and throbbing industry r 
of one, two or ten years from now. The march of time - 
is the march of progress, and those who lead in the : 
march are those to whom today is not self sufficient. | | 
f 
HE First National Bank deals in | laid. That is why the capitalists of ; 
a 


the past relied with confidence upon 
this institution. That is why the 
capitalists of today transact such 
a tremendous volume of business 
through it. And that is why the 
capitalists of tomorrow are today 
building the close bond and associa- 
tion which will in the future en- 


able them to utilize to the fullest 
the resources and experienced 
1 knowledge of the First National Bank. 


city of the world. It is upon 
the solidity of this successful past that 
the corner stone of the present is 


It is not the magnitude of the individual business which 
attracts the attention of this institution. It is rather the 
goal toward which that business is striving. Constructive 
banking service isavailabletoevery commendableenterprise. 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


N ANOTHER page we offer our annual 

reminder of Thrift Week, January 
17-23, 1927, told mostly in pictures. And 
here is reproduced the official poster, 
“Measure Yourself,” which is peculiarly 
felicitous not only because it expresses in 
a phrase the principal objective of the 
current Thrift Week promotion, but 
also because 
it seems to 
summarize the 
trend of thought 
of American 
bankers, the 
class, after all, 
that is chiefl 
concerned wit 
thrift. Bank- 
ing, whether it 
be international 
or pastoral, 
must stand or 
fall with the 
nation’s sav- 
ings. And in 
this new and 
unconventional 
day of freedom, 
of better living, 
eople’s purse is more 


of prodigality, the ; 
accessible—nevertheless fatter—than it used 


to be. So the more progressive banker is 
taking stock of himself, measuring himself 
by the new standard, adapting himself and 
his business to it. He realizes that the 
rainy day and the poorhouse, the time- 
honored appeal, are not effective any 
more. He recognizes the necessity for a 
new type of financial education for the new 
order that his customers, the people, may 
enjoy life while they are acquiring a 
competence besides—an investment in the 
finer things of life, education, travel, 
ordinary comforts once called luxuries— 
as well as securities and money in the bank 
against the future. 

This tendency to measure ne by 
the changed standards was discernible in 
nearly all the discussions at the convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Association in 
Detroit recently. For instance, Henry 
G. Weaver, of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, who told an interesting and 
informative story of the General Motors’ 
thorough survey, under his direction, to 
determine the buying power of all America, 
county by county, for automobiles. The 
research, he said, proved conclusively that 
motor car sales are highest where savings 
are highest. There are exceptions, of 
course, notably New York City, the 
richest locality, where, on account of 
traffic congestion and geographic limita- 
tions, the number of automobiles owned 
per thousand of population is lower than 
the number per thousand of population 
owned in the poorest county in the United 
States—in Georgia. The exceptions only 
prove the rule that where savings are high, 
automobile sales are high. The explanation? 
He gave it up, with ‘explain that if you 
can. 

From this vantage ground—being neither 
banking nor automobile merchandising— 
the explanation looks so simple that it may 
be ridiculous. We leave it to you. The 
inexplicable is explained in the homely 

hrase, ‘Them as has, gits.”” They have 
earned to have their cake (savings) and 
eat it too. 

_ Incidentally, W. E. Brockman’s article 
in this issue is based on precisely that 
assumption. His institution, the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, of Minneapolis, 
is building its savings entirely upon the 
theory that people save for the things they 
want to buy. And thus the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust is making savings attrac- 
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Editor 


methods in a Minneapolis bank 


Getting Ready for Thrift Week 
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tive—not a disagreeable grind—to the 
masses. 

Before the commercial departmental of 
the Financial Advertisers convention pro- 
gram, Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
fearlessly trod the thin ice and kicked over 
a row of sacrosanct traditions when he 
urged common-sense relationship between 
the bank and its employees—promotion on 
merit rather than seniority, better, worth- 
while pay for better brains and ability, 
and absolute frankness with all employees 
in respect to their future—or lack of it— 
in the institution they serve. Twenty- 
five per cent of bank employees are under 
twenty years of age and nearly 75 per cent 
are under thirty, he said. And 90 per cent 


of them get less than $200 per month. 


Nearly all of them can learn their jobs as 
well in six months or eighteen months as 
they can in six years. 


All of which is worth thinking about. It 
is a measure of your bank against the new 
era of employment and tremendous turn- 
over, in banking. 


(HORGE BOYLE, writing in this issue 
the quaint picture of “Banking in 
Mid-Victorian Days,” is the editor of ‘““The 
Dark Horse,” excellent magazine of Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., London. 

Next month Mr. Boyle will tell us the 
interesting story of the London Bankers’ 
Clea g House—the atmosphere of the 
boistivus early days, the transition from 
pen and ink to rapid mechanical methods, 
and how the system operates today. 


Orr cover design is drawn from a 
photograph of the new home of the 
United States National Bank, of Portland, 
Oregon. A. E. Doyle, of Portland, is the 
architect. H.S. 
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HE banker who maintains a liberal margin of cash and quick reserves 


needs to earn every dollar of income he can safely obtain on his sec- 
ondary reserve. 


For this purpose “short maturities” have too low an earning power, and 
local commitments may not be sufficiently liquid. Marketable long-term 
bonds are often best suited for that part of a bank’s assets which is least 
likely to be needed. 


How large that reserve should be and how invested, depends of course 
upon the nature and source of deposits and the maturity of customer loans of 
the bank in question. If deposits are unstable and loans are of the deferred 
type, it might be advisable to put the secondary reserve into short-term 


investments, even at some sacrifice in income. 


But in most cases, there is no reason why that extra income should be 
sacrificed. By a caretul selection of bonds, readily marketable and properly 
adjusted to the bank’s liquid needs, a bond investment structure can be 


built up of substantial earning power. 


Hundreds of banks find our experience in this connection of marked 
assistance ; many rely upon us for building and rebuilding their entire bond 


investment reserve. The service is thorough and complete. Perhaps your 


bank would find it equally useful. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
319 North 4th St. 


BOSTON . 
85 Devonshire St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 
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Overhead, 
Ten Billions 


The Story of Ever 
Mounting Cost 
of Government 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


NE-SIXTH of the total gross 
O earnings of the American people 
is now spent in governing those 
people —ten and a fraction billions of 
dollars a year, no less. To every ten 
persons employed in the United States 
there is one on the payroll of the 
national, state or local governments, 
either as employee or dependent. Our 
roster of feeders at the public trough 
is the longest and most costly on earth, 
including nearly four and one-half 
million names. And the figures are 
still mounting at a pace to make the 
thoughtful observer wonder whether 
our happy republic is not becoming 
the most imposing bureaucracy in 
human annals. 

These are menacing facts, for our 
governmental outlay and our list of 
governmental officeholders or charges 
has grown out of all proportion to the 
increase of population and wealth. 
We are not only spending much more 
money every year on the multifarious 
activities of local and general govern- 
ments and employing constantly more 
men and women who must be paid out 
of our taxes, but we are increasing the 
proportions of this outlay compared to 
our income and we are piling up debts 
for our children. There are some who 
hold that already we have reached the 
point of peril. 

For instance, the 1924 public ex- 
penditure of ten and a quarter billions 
was 16.1 per cent of the total income 
of the people for that year, which was 
sixty-three and a half billions. P. P. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, the famous French 
economist of the last generation, esti- 
mated that 15 to 16 per cent of the 
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income was the limit to which taxation 
could be carried. Some of the war- 
plagued European nations have been 
forced, it is true, to exceed this 
maximum; but it is still doubtful 
what the results will be. 

The growth of what might be termed 
governmental extravagance is reflected 
first of all in the tax reports. In this 
respect and for most of the other figures 
here given, the author is indebted to 
researches of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the fruits of which 
are contained in the board’s monograph 
on the cost of government. 

The total amount of taxes collected 


in this country in 1890 was about 
875 millions, of which 374 millions 
were taken by the federal government, 
96 millions by the states and 405 by 
the local authorities. By 1903 the 
total had increased to 1 billion and 
382 millions, of which the federal 
government got 521 millions, the 
states 155 and the municipalities 706. 
In 1913, the last year of the old pre-war 
“Normalcy,” the total taxes amounted 
to 2 billions and 194 millions. In 
1919, the maximum year, the taxes 
rose above 8 billions. In 1922 they 
were almost 7 billions, in 1923 there 
was a rise to 7 billions and 766 millions, 
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and in 1924 there was another increase 
to 7 billions and 907 millions. 

The 1924 taxes thus amounted to an 
overhead of $70.90 on every man, 
woman and child in the country, of 
$182.94 on every person “gainfully 
employed” in the country and of 
$304.23 on each and every family. 

The optimist will smile and say that 
this is not so bad as it looks. Popu- 
lation has increased, wealth has risen 
and the dollar of 1924 is only half as 
valuable as the dollar of 1913 —it will 
buy only about half as much. But 
here analysis fails to give us much 
reassurance. Our population in 1913 
was, roughly, 95 millions, and in 1924, 
110 millions, an increase of about 16 
per cent. But, from 1913 to 1924 
the amount of taxes collected increased 
by three and one-half times. If this 
increase is reckoned in dollars of the 
1913 purchasing power, we find that 
the tax total for 1924 was 5 billions 
and 282 millions. In other words it 
still was two and one-half times as 
great —in full value dollars —as in 1913. 

Another way of getting at the proper 
comparison is to set the total amount of 
taxes against the total income of the 
people for the various years considered. 
If we do this we find that in 1890 the 
taxes were 7.2 per cent of the income; 
in 1903, 6.7 per cent; in 1913, 6.9 
per cent and in 1924, 12.5 per cent, the 
highest they have been in our history. 
They are actually almost double what 
they were twenty years ago; and from 
this figure no deductions need to be 
taken on account of in- 
creased wealth or popula- 
tion or the inflation of 
the dollar. The increase 
is net. 


UT, in spite of the 

thoughtless popular 
notion, taxation doesn’t 
meet, by any means, the 
whole outlay of our 
governments. There are 
the fines and imposts col- 
lected and there are other 
minor sources of revenue, 
such as the sale or rental 
of public lands and prop- 
erty, the use of public 
facilities, franchises and 
the like. But, far more 
important and significant 
is public borrowing 
through bond issues and 
short term debentures. 
It is by this means that 
many of our politicians 
meet the heavy outlay 
without raising taxes ex- 
cessively. But what they 
actually accomplish is to 
pile up heavy interest 
payments and to burden 
posterity with our extrav- 
agances; for some day in 


the future the bonds must be redeemed. 

As a matter of fact the amount 
expended and the total taxes collected 
differ by two and a fraction billions. 

The investigators and statisticians 
find that in 1890 our federal govern- 
ment, the states, the counties, cities, 
towns, villages, townships, districts 
and other subdivisions of the nation 
expended 855 millions. In 1903 the 
total was 1,570 millions. In the vital 
year 1913 the outlay was 2,919 millions. 
But in 1923 it was 10,145 millions and 
in 1924, 10,252 millions. The total 
for 1925, when all the reports are in, 
is expected to be slightly higher than 
the year before. Here again we see 
that three and one-half times as much 
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was spent in 1924 as in the last pre-war 


year. In 1924 the outlay of the 
government at Washington was cut 
385 millions below the total of the 
year before. This was the fruit of the 
economy program. But the states 
and the local governments more than 
made up for this saving by expending 
492 millions more than in 1923 —so the 
taxpayer was worse off than ever. 

In 1924 the federal government 
expended three and a quarter billions 
of the total, the states a little more 
than one and a half billions and the 
local governments the rest, nearly 
four and a half billions. 

If we reduce the outlay to 1913 
dollars we find again that almost two 
and one-half times as much actual 
value had been put into government 
expenses; for the 1913 total of 2,919 
millions must be compared with a 1924 
figure of 6,848 millions of dollars of the 
1913 “‘vintage.” 

In 1924, the share of each inhabitant, 
each employed person and each family 
was, respectively, $91.47, $237.18 and 
$394.46. These figures, again reduced 
to the 1913 dollar, are more than twice 
as much as those for 1913, which were 
respectively $30.24, $78.83 and $135.87. 

Also, we may compare these ex- 
penditures with the national income 
figures for the years indicated. 
We find that the cost of govern- 
ment in 1890 was 7.1 per cent of 
the people’s gross intake from 
all sources. In 1903 it was 7.7 
per cent; in 1913, 9.2 per cent; 
in 1923, 15.5 per cent and in 
1924, as already mentioned, 16.1 
per cent. 

The same _ investigators, and 
some others I have consulted, 
find that a factor contributing 
heavily to the upward trend of 
our public outlay has been war. 
Naturally, it costs money to wage 
wars. Each of our successive 
conflicts, internal and external, 
has brought with it issues of 
bonds and other borrowings. 
These accumulated debts have 
had to be met afterwards out of 
taxes and other revenue; and the 
payments appear in the total ex- 
penditures of the various succeed- 
ing periods. Yet the actual cost 
of the wars is far from the whole 
story. 

In the first place, each war has 
left in its wake a great army of 
pensioners, who have 
drawn from _ the 

public purse for 
thirty, forty and 
even as high as 
sixty-five years 
afterwards. For 
them, the public has 
built homes, hos- 
pitals and other in- 
stitutions. To honor 
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fallen heroes, the public has erected 
monuments and memorials. 

But more significant is the fact that 
with every war, the general scale of 
governmental expenditure, national, 
state and local, has risen, and after- 
wards has failed to fall back to any- 
thing like prior levels. In some sense 
this has been due to the great rise in 
the cost of living that has featured 
every war. After the last shot and the 
last review, the high prices have come 
down but slowly, as we today can 
testify. Never have they declined to 
former standards. 


BUT the problem is still broader. 

Each war has greatly increased the 
number of public employees. The 
military and naval establishments are 
always greatly enlarged in war times. 
Afterwards there is a cry for better 
preparedness. So the sizes of the 
army and navy never go back to the 
old level. Usually, the pay of fighters 
and officers is raised and not lowered 
again. All this in addition to the hosts 
of pensioners. Worse still, in war time, 
the civil branches of the government — 
national, state and local —always are 
enlarged; and a majority of the extra 
employees usually hang on. 

So, with one thing and another, the 
decades after each war have always 
shown enormous leaps in the cost of 
running our people’s governments. In 
the decade before the War of 1812, the 
average annual expenses of the federal 
government were 9 millions. But in 
the decade following the peace of 1815 
the average was 19.3 millions. In the 


ten years before the Black Hawk and 


Seminole wars, Washington spent 16.1 
millions a year but afterwards the 
yearly average rose to 32.4 millions. 
The average for the ten years before 
the Mexican War (1846-1848) was 
26.2 millions. For ten years after 1848 
the outlay was 55.3 millions. Before 
the Civil War the cost of the federal 
government was 60.1 millions a year. 
After 1865 it maintained an average of 
332.5 millions. Before the Spanish 
War, Washington was spending 342.1 
millions a year; but in the decade 
following 1898, the total climbed to 
561.2 millions. Finally, in the ten 
years before our entrance into the 
World War our federal government 
was costing 696.9 millions a year. In 
the five years since 1919 the same 
government has cost us a_ yearly 
average of 4,340.6 millions. 

Perhaps the greatest menace —from 
the socio-biological viewpoint, which 
will be explained presently —is the 
vast increase in the number of persons 
who are publicly employed or are 
charges or dependents of the public, 
and are, accordingly, not productive, 
though many of them are certainly 
engaged in useful or needful work. In 
approaching this subject we must recall 
that since the first guns were fired in 
Europe in 1914 our population has 
probably increased about 15 millions, 
or 16 to 17 per cent. 

Right now, using figures compiled to 
June 30, 1925, the number of persons 
actually on the public payroll is 
2,800,000. In addition, there are 
about 900,000 persons who receive 
pensions, annuities or allowances 
granted by the federal, state or local 


One of the most costly of state capitol buildings, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


governments. This’ figure has been 
even higher at times in the past. 
Again there are now about 500,000 
persons at all times in the penal, 
charitable and correctional institutions 
of the country—the prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, jails, asylums, orphanages, 
homes, hospitals, almshouses and the 
like. These figures do not include 
many in wholly private institutions or 
supported by private charity. Also, 
the total mounts every year and there 
is good reason to believe that it is due 
to show even sharper increases in the 
immediate future. 

Thus we arrive at a total of nearly 
four and a half millions who get their 
living, in the whole or in the main, out 

.of the public treasuries. And there 
are theories and considerations on 
which much higher estimates, even, 
might be based. 


IN 1913 the combined payrolls of the 

federal, state and local governments 
amounted to 1,571 millions. In the 
peak year of 1919 this figure rose to 
4,591 millions. In 1923 it was about 
3,500 millions and in 1925 it probably 
reached 3,700 millions. This is an 
increase, in current dollars, of about 
135 per cent. 

In the same period, from 1913 to 
1925, the total number of persons on 
the public payrolls of the country has 
increased by more than 60 per cent. 
Thus an increase of 60 per cent in the 
number of public employees and of 
135 per cent in the amount of money 
paid them must be compared with a 
population increase of not more than 


17 per cent. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Dumrg his of Seavice 
(Farces hes got aged thing’) 


Ar yeans Seavnce he has 
His dovérs 


Tht 1s the BC 20 yeans Seavice- he - 


Dinneg 


hasn't any dovbts now. Bless you! He knows 
all about ib, and he's going home ! to Ais — 


AT 40,50 on 150 years Seavice he wWondeas 
haha!) Why his old heart may not be eased 
By A Pension 
That he and his can live upon, together with 
@ handsome present $ fhe remnant of his life. 


Banking 


With Some Extracts From an Unknown Author's Works 


HE bank clerk does not appear 

to be a popular character with 

novelists or historians. He may 
occasionally figure in a crook story or 
drama, or be made an object of 
ridicule as he was by Jerome in his 
famous “Three Men in a Boat,” but 
his life history has still to be written. 
At least so we thought until we 
chanced upon some booklets in a 
friend’s collection. These quaint works, 
which at first glance look like paper- 
bound parts of the first edition of some 
novel by Lever or Lover, carry one 
back as on some Wellsian machine to 
rub shoulders with banking conditions 


in the good (?) old days, and tell. 


through the medium of illustration 
and verse how bank men in the middle 
nineteenth century lived and had their 
little day. 

The covers are besprinkled with 
pen-and-ink drawings similar to those 
Dicky Doyle drew for the outside of 
“Punch,” but the name of the author 
and the date of their appearance are 
not given. Enquiry, however, has 
proved beyond much doubt that he 
was a clerk in a well-known West End 
of London bank, and that he flourished 
some sixty years ago. Possibly he 
penned the originals for the amusement 
of his fellow clerks, and having il- 
lustrated them, passed his efforts 
surreptitiously round the office. They 
must have been voted a “pwodigious” 
success, for he was apparently em- 
boldened to publish them and sell the 
printed copies to the public at a 
shilling. Let us dip into them and we 


By GEORGE BOYLE 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 


shall understand why he considered 
anonymity decidedly desirable. 

Take the first that comes to hand. 
What a title! None of your snappy 
phrases or slogans for Mr. 1870! He 
calls it — 

“All (frightfully unofficial) about an 
Old Friend of Mine. What he prob- 
ably was, and what he most certainly 
will be. And who has done this? 
Why, the CAT.” 

These words appear on the cover 
and title page, arranged in a series of 
scrolls around a large tabby cat, 
dressed in frills and a skirt, upon the 
folds of which is scrawled the word 
“Dividends.” No doubt some special 
significance was attached to this feline 
representation but the unknown author 
gives no clue as to what it was. 

The first picture —the story is really 
told in illustrations—depicts the em- 
bryo bank clerk seated at home in an 
elegant ‘““‘Du Maurier” apartment, sur- 
rounded by his be-whiskered and 
be-frilled relations, and above it is 
written—““What he most probably 
was before he became—’’. as he is 
shown in the first of the pictures 
reproduced here. This drawing is 
headed —‘‘A General-Private-Joint- 
Continental-Universal Everlasting 
Respectable Responsible Banker’s 
Clerk.” 

After this jaw-breaking effort, come 
the second and third of the sketches 
which we have copied, and then there 


follows a more elaborate drawing, 
evidently intended to be the antithesis 
of the first in the book. It shows the 
now aging bank clerk, surrounded by 
his wife and numerous progeny, in a 
poverty-stricken hovel in Poplar, and 
underneath are the words —‘“‘Here he 
is, and oughtn’t he to be thankful?” 

This brings us to the fourth picture 
reproduced here, and after that is a 
sketch of the poor man daring to ask 
for a pension and being told to send in 
his resignation first. A proposition 
which he obviously considers —and 
probably rightly —far too dangerous to 
entertain. 


NEAT, the author gives us a series of 

drawings illustrating a dream the 
bank clerk has, in which he is granted 
a better salary as the result of a 
successful appeal in person to the 
directors. They culminate in a scene 
where he is depicted, now fat and 
prosperous, setting forth from a charm- 
ing villa in suburbia, accompanied by 
his wife and children. 

Says the clerk: “Good-bye to you, 
Sir. H’em, we’re going to Church!” 
And on the next page comes his rude 
awakening. It is headed “‘Realized!” 
and he is seen, shabby and down-at- 
heel, trudging along above the words — 
“Oh, are you—you’re going to the 
City, Old Boy. What! Give you 
more pay? Pooh, Think of the hon- 
ourable Confidence your masters can- 
not help giving you. Think of that. 
Very Valuable, eh? Ah! I should 
think so, and you had better wake up 
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those Shakey old legs of yours or 
you'll be Under the Line.” And then, 
on the next page, stretched on his 
miserable pallet, he is “Under the 
Line” in his long, last sleep. 

The author concludes this volume 
with a picture of his old friend’s wife 
and children parading the streets with 
a placard announcing that they have 
been left destitute as the result of his 
life’s labors in a bank. 

The book has its intensely tragic 
side, for however much personal bitter- 
ness, and possibly pique, poisoned the 
writer’s pen, this is no fanciful flight 
of imagination, but a poignantly vital 
picture of the life of a bank clerk in 
days when the following of that pro- 
fession must have been, at best, but a 
precarious form of livelihood. 

Turning to the other volumes, we 
find that they contain the life history 
of a bank clerk who made good. The 
tale is told in verse and is as amusing 
as the first is sad; but as we read it we 
begin to suspect that the author is now 
writing with his tongue in his cheek, 
and that he considers the career of 
his hero just as wildly impossible as 
any tale by Munchausen. 

Part One is entitled ““The Banker’s 
Clerk B(u)y one of them,” and is 
illustrated with somewhat more elabo- 
rate drawings of which we shall re- 
produce a few. It starts: 

One day, not many years ago, 

*Twas on a summer morn. 

No matter when, no matter how, 

A little babe was born. 

This child grows up to be his father’s 
pride; proves a smart lad at school, 
and eventually comes home with the 
choice of a career before him. The 
selection he makes is shown in our 
first picture here, with the verse below 
it. After which, he says — 

{f thus you serve me, rest assured 

The world shall be my mark! 

For ’tis an easy road to wealth, 

be—a BANKER’S CLERK! 

In face of such determination there is 
nothing else to be done. He is sent to 
(.ondon and 


—did become a Banker’s Clerk, 

Just what he said he’d be, 

But did it bring him ease and wealth? 

DID IT?—We shall see! 

Picture two, finds him before the 
directors of a bank, who 
—saw he was a clever youth, 

His bearing they admired, 

They told him they would take him in! 

He bowed and then retired! 

With the misguided enthusiasm of 
youth he arrives at the office the first 
morning at 8:15 instead of 9:00 and 
after three days initiation is “trotted” 
on the “walk’”’ but “found he had to 
‘run.’”’ We are shown our hero on his 
peregrinations in the third picture. 
The allusion to the ‘“‘Clearing” refers 
to the fact that in the afternoons he 
was expected to carry cheques to the 
“House” which closed at a fixed hour. 


FTER these exertions he is intro- 
duced to pass books. It is a curious 
fact that it was always the custom to 
entrust the writing-up of these books 
—the only visible means the outside 
public had, other than letters, of gaug- 
ing how a bank’s work was done— 
to the raw juniors. No wonder that — 
The “vouchers” rather vexed him, 

He sometimes took to stamping, when 
The signatures perplexed him! 

Some ‘‘Waste”’ he did; some “Letters” 
too, 

And sealed them tight and true, 
Which finished up each cheerful day, 

And well-nigh finished him. 

Then, to his vast surprise, he gets a 
rise and flashes the news home by wire. 
The telegraph was then just in its 
infancy, but no doubt he considered 
the expense justified in the circum- 
stances. His father is delighted and 
at length his son arrives on the ledgers 
as the next picture shows. 
“Settling” days, “‘by folios constantly 


turning, his cheeks not only flushed 


with zeal, with rage as well were 
burning.” 

It is difficult to understand the 
author’s reason for so many inverted 
commas and so much _ underlining. 


Here, on . 


Nine 


Faces are often flushed on brokers’ 
“settling” days, when the bulk of the 
work increases enormously, by other 
things than “‘zeal,”’ but that does not 
explain the rest. Perhaps, all through. 
some particular person was being 
lampooned. 

The proud day arrives when he 
receives another rise, and volume one 
concluded with the following verse. 
When next the son we introduce, 

His progress not forgetting; 

More of his rising you shall hear 

And all about his “‘setting.” 

The cover of the second volume of 
his life history, is a still more elaborate 
piece of work. It depicts sport of 
every kind popular in those days, witb 
figures like those on “Punch” to-day. 
The whole having been executed by “An 
Old Quill” which is shown in the corner. 

Continuing the career of ““Our Hero” 
who had reached a point where “‘ “T'was 
a hundred a year on the Ledgers up 
there” that he was getting, we learn 
that he was “Every day winning 
golden opinions from all for ‘nice’ 
figures and ‘beautiful’ writing.” 

With his folios all at his fingers’ ends, 

He could post with such ease and 

rapidity, 
That his temper was always remark- 
ably sweet, 

And never show’d signs of acidity. 

This brings us to the first of the 
pictures depicting his further activities. 
We are told that — 

—he cherished a special, peculiar regard 

For those.(accounts) in a fishy 

condition. 
If you asked him, “‘Here’s ‘Slippery’ 
how much can he pay? 
Shall I send back the cheque to my 
sorrow?” 
‘““Ah, the sly dog,” he’d say, “‘mark it 
N/S today 
And N/S will describe it tomorrow!” 
“Just turn up A.B., I’ve my doubts it’s 
the last, 
May I cancel? I’m sorry to trouble 
you.” 
“If you’d minded your “‘STOPS,”’ Sir. 
you wouldn’t have asked.” 
(Continued on page 46) 


this reach ambitions goal!” 
“Wevhout ov, life's 2 blank 

“I long to go, Im ready now!’ 
“Pray put me ma Bank !” 
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Bank by Which 


NEGRO in the south was 
bargaining with a colored brother 
for a shotgun. 

“Will dat gun shoot straight?” the 
prospective purchaser inquired. 

“It sho’ will. Ill show yuh,” 
the owner. 

So saying he loaded the gun, aimed 
at a crow on top of a tall pine and 
fired. Down came the crow. They 
walked over to where it lay and the 
marksman said, “‘Well, it’s daid, ain’t 
it?” 

“Yeh,” slowly replied the other. 
“But,” he added looking up at the 
high branch from whence the crow 
had tumbled, “dat fall alone would 
hab killed dat bird.” 

There are advertising doubters who 
are just as unwilling to give credit to 
advertising for what it accomplishes. 


replied 
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Adventure Good Will 


A Broad Policy 


of Community Co-operation in a Detroit 


It Endeavors to Remain Always 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


These should stay far away from good 
will advertising. It takes time for the 
results to show and often the results 
follow devious paths. 

But for the banker with a vision, 
the man who understands the powerful 
tool with which he is working, good 
will advertising presents a wonderful 
and profitable opportunity. 

“Good will,” defines Webster, “is 
in law the commercial advantage 
possessed by any business, due to its 
popularity, reputation, patronage. ad- 
vertising, location, etc., over and 
beyond its mere stock of capital.”’ 

A small amount of “good will” 
develops of its own accord where 
deserved, but “good will” is a plant 
that carefully cultivated and nourished 


‘‘Human’’ 


ceases to be wild and blossoms into one 
of the most radiant blooms known to 
financial horticulture. 

The object of this article is to set 
forth the highlights of the manner in 
which one financial institution, the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
has gone about the cultivation of 
good will and the fruit that has resulted 
therefrom. 

At the start let it be understood 
that there is only one kind of soil in 
which good will may thrive —that of 
honesty, faithful adherence to sound 
business principles, and service in the 
best sense of the word. In other 
words, “The gift without the giver is 
bare.” 

The Union Trust Company pre- 
sented this kind of soil. Frank W. 
Blair is its president. He came to the 
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WINNERS 


First Alternate 
(to recewe cups wah gold seal) 
Lora Winifred Standish, 1975 Leslie Ave. 


The Union Trust Company’s 
Third Annual Scholarship Contest 


The Union Trust Company, with great Over 400 essays were entered in the com- 
pleasure, each of the 


students, whose portraits appear on this mature consideration that the judges arrived 
page, has been awarded a Union Trust at a unanimous choice of prize winners. 


commence his, or her, college course in The Union Trust Company takes this 


The awards were made to five seniors of the winners and wishing them every 
the public and parochial High Schools of success in their respective collegiate careers. 
Wayne, Oakland and Macomb Counties, Also, the Company wishes to assure the 
High Schest, who, in the opinion of the judges, Dean alternates and other contestants that they 
S. S. Marquis, Rabbi Leo M. Franklin and too have every reason to be proud of 
the Rt. Rev. Monsignor P. J. Dunigan, their efforts. And in addition, the 
this year’s subject: Company desires to express its thanks to 


five petition and it was only after a most 


opportunity of most heartily 


Honorable Mention: wrote the best essays on 
Samuel Gordon, 6069 Northbeld Ave. High ‘The A ges of Life 
commerce: R. Kose@, 951 
Frederick Ave. Northeastern High 
Ohartes 2478 Andrus Ave. Ham 
wamck High Schook Charles Moyer, 160 
Highland Park High School; 
Exher Kuenne, 203 S. Broad St, Holly, Holly 


Even more interest was manifested in the and support ibuted tially to 
contest this year than in 1924 or 1925. the success of the cuales 


Qnion Grust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 


GRISWOLD AT CONGRESS — TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 4470 
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{ast High School Seniors 


for ONION TRUST 
Scholarship 


Ail entries must be in the hands of the individual 
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Nor- write the best emays on “The Advantages of Life Insurance. 
thern High Schook Ruth Marion Henning, 771 Don't delay. Complete your enay as soon as possible. 
Ave. Southwestern High School: J Perry, ber YOU may be one of the winners of 
Semons, 602 Whi Ave. Northweners Scholarship. 
if Cenrral High School; Nathan Joseph Abodshen. 
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‘Theresa High School; M. Elicabeth Campbell, 318 . 
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The cast of ‘‘Where There’s a Will There’s a Way.’’ Standing, left to right, Miss Marion Weldon, 
A. A. Chilman and Wilfred C. Dickie: seated, Miss Bulah DePriest, Mrs. Marion L. Capon, Grove H. 
Culver. Cedric A. Morris and Edward McKitrich 


company some twenty years ago when 
he and it had little but sound ideas. 
Judging from what he and his company 
have accomplished, I would say that 
they sized things up at the start in 
some such honest way as this: 

First: Serve your customers in the 
best way possible and charge them a 
fair price for it. 

Second: Cause as many people as 
possible to think highly of the Union 
Trust Company. 

Third: Make the services of the 
Union Trust Company known to and 
available for the widest group of 
people possible. 

Fourth: Seek active co-operation 
with the groups of people in this 
community who can develop business 
for the company and benefit their 
clients by so doing. 

Fifth: Remember Kipling’s sugges- 
tion in his poem, the “Mary Glouces- 
ter,” that the way to success is to “‘keep 
your light so shining a little ahead of 
the rest’”’ and keep everlastingly on the 
lookout for a better way to do things. 

Sixth: Remember that the public 
is responsible for the success of this 
company and that this company owes 
the public the best and_ broadest 
service possible. 

Seventh: Keep the company Auman. 

Perhaps they didn’t set these prin- 
ciples down but in practice they have 
followed them. 

This then was the foundation on 
which to build. In the ensuing para- 
graphs I will try to tell something of 
the definite effort made to build good 


will. As each of the items presents 
ample material for an article in itself, 
I will be able to give here only the 
salient points in each case. 


The Company’s Personnel 


Men make institutions. <A_ trust 
company is a group of individuals 
organized for financial service. The 
quality of the individual members of 
this group determines the quality of 
the company. “You are the company” 
is a thought the officials wish every 
employee to realize. One of the things 
the Union Trust Company has paid 
especial attention to in its good will 
effort is the development of its em- 
ployees. Down to the lowliest scrub- 
woman they are regarded as valuable 
aids to the company’s progress. They 
are encouraged to develop and their 
efforts to aid the company are carefully 
watched and concretely recognized. 

One of the things the company does 
annually is to put on a “Building 
Bank Character Campaign,” or extra 
vacation contest. They have analyzed 
the things that add to an employee’s 
value and those that detract from it. 
Brief discussions of these things —free 
from preachment —are printed on cards. 
Each Monday for three months a 
different message is placed on the 
desk or working space of each employee. 
In connection with these cards, the 
employees are invited to prepare essays 
on some subject allied with their 
relations with the company and the 
public. Last year the subject was 
“Building Bank Character.” This year 


it is ‘An Employee’s Duty to His 
Company.” The writers of the two 
best essays are awarded a_ week’s 
extra vacation. A surprising per- 
centage of employees enter the contest 
and the essays are one of the most 
valuable guides that the executives 
have in creating a sound morale among 
the employees. 

The trust company also publishes 
monthly. a house organ, “The Trus- 
tee.” It is one of the finest that has 
ever come to the writer’s notice. It 
presents humor, personal notes, in- 
spirational articles, and general news 
of the company’s most important 
activities. It is particularly note- 
worthy for the fact that it is carefully 
edited and admirably printed on 
beautiful stock. The editors of the 
paper felt that if it was worth doing 
at all, it was worth doing well. They 
recognize the value of the employees 
and make the sheet as attractive from 
every standpoint as possible. 

May I digress here to state that the 
average house organ fails of its purpose 
because of a “penny wise, pound 
foolish” policy. A house organ should 
be exceedingly fine or it has little 
value. 


Life Insurance Co-operation 


Recognition from all parts of the 
country has come to the Union Trust 
Company because of the splendid 
success it has had in developing life 
insurance trusts. This is an example 
of co-operation with a group —the life 
underwriters. The company through 
its advertising has helped the under- 
writers sell more insurance. It has 
helped educate the public to a 
knowledge of the value of insurance, 
the greater value of insurance properly 
protected, and the fitness of the trust 
company in supplying protection. 

Its advertising has supported the 
life insurance agent; its representatives 
have worked hand in hand with the 
agent in developing a complete plan 
for his prospect’s fiduciary needs. 

The trust company, among other 
things, in developing co-operation 
with life insurance agents, has pre- 
pared several sets of educational 
literature which it sends to prospects 
suggested by the underwriters. 

It has chosen from its employees 
and trained the cast of a play ““Where 
There’s a Will, There’s a Way,” a 
dramatic presentation of the need of 
adequate life insurance as well as of 
trust company protection for an estate. 
This play has already been given 
twelve times before more than 4,000 
people. The audiences have been life 
insurance groups and noon-day 
luncheon clubs. 

The company gives theater parties 
to insurance men. 

It has prepared and widely distrib- 
uted six booklets on life insurance 

(Continued on page 64) 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


The present Bourse on Ritter Street, Leipzig, 
Germany, center of the Jubilee celebrating the 
100th birthday of the city Bourse 
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Hy. W. Sanders of the Citizens National Bank, 
Los Angeles, enjoys the distinction of graduate 


membership certificates in both 


the American 


Institute of Banking and the Institute of Bankers 


in England 
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The home of the Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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OREIGN exchange accounting is 
more difficult than any 

other accounting subject. This is 
due largely to the fact that no standard 
cules have been adopted for recording 
transactions. It is not unusual to 
find the same account, or group of 
accounts, with a different name in 
foreign departments. And a name 
given an account, in some instances, 
will not disclose whether the account is 
an asset, liability, earning or expense. 
{t might be a combination of any two. 

In foreign exchange transactions, 
usually two or more currencies are 
involved and in recording the trans- 
actions it is very important to consider 
the proper rate for conversion and the 
equivalent in domestic currency of the 
foreign currency involved. 

Inasmuch as the First Trust & 
Savings Bank discontinued its accounts 
with correspondents abroad during 
1921, and is now retailing exchange by 
drawing under the protection of 
American correspondents, this article 
will describe our present register of 
foreign drawings as well as the audit 
of the foreign department where foreign 
correspondents are dealt with. 

Our register of foreign drawings is 
maintained for each bank under whose 
protection we draw drafts, money 
orders or cables. In selling foreign 
exchange in Akron the department 
deals with practically every class of 
foreigner. They come, originally, from 
almost every country in the world and 
consequently we make it a rule to 
draw under the protection of the bank 
that can best serve our client and 
ourselves. 

Since all transactions with each 
correspondent run consecutively and 
chronologically, it is not a difficult 
matter to obtain the total sales for any 
period and to obtain a thorough audit 
of each transaction. Card rates or 
special telegraph rates are filed daily 
and detailed, or spot checks, are made 
to determine finally the net profit to 
us on transactions. Let’s explain 
clearly at this point that we do not 
audit foreign exchange transactions 
merely to ascertain that the profits 
were actually received by us. We are 
equally and vitally interested in ascer- 
taining that the day’s drawings are 
remitted for that day; and that we 
have been advised, in due course, of 
the remittance abroad by our cor- 
respondent and its receipt by the 
payee. 


By C. R. SMELSER 
Auditor, First Trust & Savings Bank 
Akron, Ohio 


We adopted the form shown for the 
reason that we were sure a concise 
record of exchange sales could never 
be kept on stubs and copies of drafts or 
money orders. We were also satisfied 
that a permanent record of sales was 
required and very desirable. We 
decided that the loose-leaf record could 
be made into permanent bound form at 
stated intervals and thereby eliminate 
any difficulties by loss or theft of stub 
books. 

Several instances come to mind just 
now wherein all records of a certain 
foreign department were kept on stubs 
only during 1918, 1919 and 1920. 
This particular bank handled a very 
considerable volume of retail sales of 
exchange and during the period the 
turnover in help was abnormal. As a 
result, numerous cases developed 
wherein the drawings were made upon 
the wrong bank; delays were made in 
covering drawings; limits were ex- 
ceeded; advices from protecting banks 
were not properly filed; advices from 
payees were not followed closely; 
purchasers called and asserted that 
the payee never received the remit- 
tance; and errors in remitting the 
protecting bank and in figuring profits 
were numerous. In every example 
cited, the difficulty all along the line 
rested wholly in the faulty system 
which relied almost solely on the 
memories of those in the department. 


ANOTHER case involved the simple 
question of protecting a certain 
bank against charging the customer one 
rate (higher than quoted) and remitting 
under a quoted rate. As a rule today, 
however, many foreigners buying ex- 
change are well informed on rates. 

In drawing up the form of register 
that would be adopted we were guided 
by those things which we wanted to 
know concerning every transaction, 
namely: (1) the date; (2) the pur- 
chaser’s name and address; (3) the 
payee’s name and address; (4) the 
foreign bank and the city or province 
in which located as well as the post- 
office; (5) the country; (6) the serial 
number of the draft, money order or 
cable; (7) the amount involved and 
expressed both in terms of foreign 
currency and U. §. dollars; (8) the 
dollar amount received from the cus- 
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Procedure to Insure Profits, Remittance of Drawings, Advice 
of Remittance Abroad by Correspondent and Receipt by Payee 


tomer; (9) the remitting rate; (10) 
the amount remitted; (11) the amount 
earned as profit and (12) an acknowl- 
edgment from the protecting bank 
(our correspondent), as well as from 
the payee. 

When the form was installed it was 
accompanied by a letter of instructions 
setting forth exactly how it was to be 
used. This was done primarily be- 
cause we wanted a standard and 
uniformly kept record in each of our 
branches dealing in this class of 
business. Furthermore, we adopted 
uniform money order blanks and drafts 
and this simplified the recording and 
auditing of all such transactions. 


NN THE specimen register shown 

there were eight transactions, or 
sales, on July 7 through our New York 
correspondent. Two of these were 
money orders, two were cables and 
four were drafts. In the first sale the 
customer bought one thousand lire; 
the quotation was $3.30 per thousand; 
the money order used was No. 776 
and the amount collected was $33.90. 
Of this amount we remitted $33.30 to 
our New York bank, in the total for 
the day which amounted to $1,475.04 
and after using thirty cents for “‘post- 
age,”’ our earnings on the transaction 
was sixty cents. The protecting bank, 
our New York correspondent, advised 
this to us on July 12 and the payee 
advised receipt on September 1. 

In auditing the registers the auditor 
assigned to this work takes up the 
copies of money orders, drafts or 
cables sold and referring to the register 
designating the correspondent, checks 
out each transaction. Having quo- 
tations before him for July 7 he can 
quickly verify the sale and earnings. 
When each day’s sales are verified, he 
then proceeds to trace the total amount 
remitted to the draft register showing 
that the correct amount was sent to 
cover the stated drawings and to trace 
the earnings to the proper earning 
account. Special attention is paid to 
“acknowledgments” and to see that 
numbers run serially. Special attention 
is paid to daily remittances. We do 
not countenance delays in this respect. 
As a selling bank we incur no risk on 
rates. 

The auditing of a foreign department 
which “retails” only is a comparatively 
simple matter and the procedure should 
be easy. If it is a cumbersome and 
laborious task, the answer will usually 
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be found in the fact that the method 
lacks a detailed record, summarizing 
each day’s transactions. Every bank 
retailing foreign exchange, outside the 
large exchange centers, should know 
that sales are made in accordance with 
quotations; that limits are not ex- 
ceeded; that all sales made each day 
are remitted for the same day; that 
profits, whether large or small, are 
properly accounted for, and that each 
sale is properly and correctly recorded. 
These are the salient features involved 
in retailing foreign exchange. When 
they are recorded clearly and definitely 
the auditing procedure is largely just a 
matter of routine. We have been 
using this form for the past four years 
and have found that it gives us the 
information desired and is a_per- 
manent record of the activities of our 
foreign departments. 

Before discussing the auditing of 
accounts with banks abroad, and those 
accounts usually found in the larger 
foreign departments of city banks, it 
may be interesting to state that in the 
sale of steamship tickets we found it 
worth while to install a register of 
“Steamship Ticket Sales.”” We applied 
a similar test to this problem as was 
applied to that of retailing exchange 
and finally adopted a register very 
much along the same lines as the form 
shown here. 

Going into the other side of this 
story, we take up the system of control 
for the foreign department which 
carries its accounts in a foreign country 
and where, perhaps in isolated cases, a 
foreign bank maintains an account 
here. An American bank may have 


two accounts with its foreign corre- 
spondent. One account is that main- 
tained in the foreign currency abroad. 
The balance in this account, belonging 
to the American bank, is known by 
various names, such as “Due from 
Foreign Banks’; “‘Conto Nostro’’; 
“Our Account” or “Foreign Currency 
Account.” The account of the foreign 
correspondent with the American bank 
is likewise known, in banks in this 
country, by various names and may be 
called “‘Due to Foreign Banks’’; “‘Conto 
Vostro”; ‘““Conto Loro”’; “‘Their Ac- 
count” or “Dollar Account.” Thus it 
will be seen that one has several 
choices in the terminology. 


"THE assets and liabilities, as well as 

theearnings andexpenses, of a foreign 
department should be properly con- 
trolled. The financial position should 
be recorded on daily statements and a 
continuous audit should be maintained. 
The control of the financial condition 
and the results of operations can be 
effected by means of one controlling 
account on the general ledger of the 
bank and this account in turn can 
control separate controlling accounts 
which may be kept in the general 
ledger of the foreign department; or by 
separate controlling accounts kept in 
the general ledger of the bank. It is 
advisable to keep a separate general 
ledger of the foreign department with 
controls for each asset and liability 
account and for the earnings and 
expenses of the department. The 
difference between the grand total of 
the debit and credit balances, which 
would represent the capital invested in 


_the foreign department, 


the foreign department or the amount 
loaned to the banking department by 
would be 
shown in an account called ‘“Com- 
mercial Bank.” This should cor- 
respond with the offsetting amount 
shown on the account ‘‘Foreign 
Department” in the general ledger of 
the banking division. There are, 
undoubtedly, some institutions that 
mix the assets and liabilities of the 
foreign department with the assets and 
liabilities of the general banking 
department. This should not be done. 
If foreign accounts are kept in the 
commercial general ledger, then a 
separate control should be carried in 
the foreign department. 

The audit of foreign exchange in- 
cludes, in addition to the usua) 
verifications, the reconciling of bank 
balances; examination of collateral 
held, including a verification direct 
with the customer, and an actual count 
of any foreign money on hand. 

Foreign money may be held in the 
vault here or it may be in the hands of 
the foreign correspondent. A control- 
ling account should be kept called 
“Foreign Money” and charged or 
credited in dollars only with the total | 
amount of all purchases and sales.. A 
subsidiary ledger may be kept into 
which should be posted both the dollar 
value and the foreign value of all 
purchases and sales. The balance of 
money held abroad should be verified 
direct with the correspondent. To 
arrive at the dollar equivalent, paper 
currency should be figured at current. 
rates; the gold coin at par value and 
the silver given the silver value. It is 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


1) A temporary branch bank at Rouyn, 


Que., the 
the farthest north hank in Canada. (3) 


town branch. (4) 


center of the recently discovered gold mines. & PY branch bank at Fort McMurray in the sub-Arctic, 
A typical small A good specimen of city branch 


omance Housing Branches 


How the Banks 
Estate From the 


T HAS been said on more than one 
[ occasion by those who have studied 
the American and Canadian bank- 
ing systems, that the great difference 
between the two is that in the United 
States, the people must go to the bank, 
whereas in Canada, the banks go to the 
people. This means, of course, that on 
the one hand, there is the unit bank 
while on the other, there is the system 
of branch banks scattered not only 
throughout a city or a province, but 
over the entire country. 

From the standpoint of investment 
in real estate and buildings alone, 
think what this means. Take the case 
of one of the biggest of Canadian 
banks, which has well over 700 branches 
serving Canada from coast to coast; 
the sum invested reaches something 
over 50 million dollars, but only a 
small part of this amount is actually 
shown on the books or in the state- 
ments of the bank. The balance is 
carried by realty or holding companies, 
the statements of which must be shown, 
however, under the requirements of the 
Canadian Bank Act, in the annual 
statement of each bank. 

The management and supervision of 
these vast holdings of buildings and 
real estate requires the attention of a 


of Canada Maintain Vast Holdings of Real 
American Border to the Fringe of the Arctic 


By C. P. C. DOWNMAN 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 


special department at the Head Office 
of each bank, which is known as the 
Bank Premises Department. The 
Royal Bank of Canada, which has the 
largest number of branches in the 
Dominion, has found it both economic 
as well as practical to maintain its own 
staff architect and architectural and 
drafting department. 

Not all branch buildings operated 
by a Canadian bank are owned by the 
bank. As a general rule, when a 
branch is opened in new territory, the 
premises in which the branch is 
established are rented until such time 
as the business has grown to the 
proportions that will warrant the 
erection of a permanent office. In 
some cases, of course, a_ suitable 
building may not be available for 
rental, in which case, land must be 
purchased and a temporary structure 
erected. In localities where the branch 
is housed in rented premises, it is usual 
to quietly survey the ground, and a 
corner lot or other similar desirable 
site is purchased with an eye to future 
expansion 

The opening of a new branch often is 


an adventurous and romantic expert- 
ence, depending, of course, upon the 
territory Branch banks have been 
opened in tents in the far north, 
wooden shacks, log cabins, and even a 
disused saloon has been converted into 
a respectable banking house, the same 
counter —minus only the brass rail — 
serving for the dispensation of “liquid” 
assets. In some out-of-the-way places 
safes and vaults have had to be “sent 
in” by boat or sleigh over long, dreary 
trails of snow and ice. In Rouyn, in 
the gold fields of northern Quebec, the 
only means of getting the staff in was 
by water and airplane 

Truly the branch bank system in z 
country such as Canada, with its 
great diversity of localities, has its 
interesting as well as its prosaic side. 

It would not do, however, to leave 
the impression that all branch bank 
buildings are wooden shacks and make- 
shift buildings Far from it. Hand- 
some stone and brick buildings, 
elegantly finished both as to exterior 
and interior fittings, are more the rule 
than the exception. It is the policy of 


the Canadian banks always to obtain 
the best premises available, and as soon 
as the business of a branch is firmly 
established, to erect a building of which 
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the community may well be proud. 
New buildings are always under con- 
struction, or old buildings are being 
remodelled and made up-to-date in 
every sense of the word with spacious 
public rooms, safe deposit vaults, etc. 

There is still the tendency on the 
part of some of the banks to adhere to 
elaborate pillared fronts and porticos 
with much ornamental stonework, 
while on the other hand, some of the 
other banks go in for more moderate 
and modern office buildings duly in 


keeping with the dignity of banking. 

With an eye to making a building 
pay for itself, several banks will erect 
branch buildings with offices or apart- 
ments above; the apartments, in some 
cases, being available for the manager 
or as living quarters for the staff. 
Often, too, a store is incorporated in 
the construction, which, in the course 
of a few years, becomes additional 
space for a growing branch. 

Here we have touched only upon 
branch banks in Canada. which reach 


from Newfoundland to Vancouver, and 
from the American border to the fringe 
of the Arctic. Several Canadian banks 
have branches abroad in the Wesi 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South 
America. The Royal Bank of Canads 
is the leader in this direction too. 
having over 100 branches serving 
nearly twenty foreign countries. But 
that is a different story with a different 
set of conditions bred of tropical skies 
and where banking takes on a different 
tinge. 


Shall We Attend to Our Knitting? 


_ HEN in doubt, mind your 
business.” 

Elbert Hubbard, the popular 
philosopher who said that, interested 
himself in other people’s business to a 
wider extent than any man whose 
name occurs to me. I happen to be 
first-handedly informed, having visited 
“the sage” at East Aurora nearly 
twenty years ago. The conclusion one 
must draw is that the late Mr. Hubbard, 
like other strong men who have found 
their work, was seldom or never in 
doubt. 

In a new Western town a Canadian 
bank opened a branch, with Julian 
as manager. Shortly following came 
Staples to open in opposition. As it 
happened the two men had been 
schoolmates in Toronto. They were 
frank with one another. Julian said 
he had been trying to get solid with 
the people; already he was church 
treasurer, had joined a secret society, 
been made president of the football 
club and so forth. “Not for me!” 
Staples disposed of the idea with a 
hand-wave. ‘“There’s nothing to it. 
I’m for giving them banking service.” 

The two banks have now been 
established ten years. They divide the 
business of the district almost equally. 
Last month Staples was appointed to a 
much larger branch, while Julian is 
left where he is. As a matter of fact 
Staples is much the more capable 
banker. Had he not been such, 
Julian would assuredly have got the 
bulk of the accounts. The soundness 
of Staples’ views won permanent place 
amongst the citizens and many ad- 
mired him for his persistent refusal to 
become a joiner “for business.” On 
the other hand, had Julian not been a 
good mixer he would assuredly have 
lost out. 

My decision is that there are two 
distinct types of us; the cashier or 
manager who is, as nature endowed 
him, a good outside man—and the 
other kind. 

In what might be called its early 
days of banking the Niagara peninsula 
had a certain rich town served by a 


By PERCY GOMERY 


single bank. For twelve or fifteen 
years competition had been imminent. 
[It was badly needed. The service 
accorded in an immigration shed is 
genial and courteous compared to 
what this bank’s customers received. 
The manager was Bennington, a smug 
Englishman who, one rainy morning 
while the heavily mufflered farmers 
were cashing their cattle checks, 
remarked in their hearing to his chief 


THE AUTHOR 


This will introduce, face to face, Mr. 
Percy Gomery, whose interesting obser- 
vations on banking practice and bankin 
life in the banks of Canada have appeare 
frequently in this magazine since 1922. 
He is manager of the Kitsilano Brancii of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
Vancouver. 

Also, we suspect, he is a student of 
human nature, wherever he happens to be 
at the moment—both on and off the job. 

Mr. Gomery is an enthusiastic motor- 
ist and has been influential in the 
good roads movement in Canada. to 
which his book, “A 
Motor Scamper 
‘Cross Canada,” is 
an important con- 
tribution. 

Frequently Mr. 
Gomery scampers 
likewise cross- 
country over our 
own United States 
observing banking 
methods, as well as 
human nature, as he 
goes. Then he 
writes what he sees, 
comparing with 
what he has seen 
from experience on 
the other side of the 
border, from a view- 
encompassing 

oth sides of the 
counter. The log 
of his travels is ac- 
curate—and always 
entertaining. 

In the accompa- 
nying article he 
sketches types of 
Canadian managers 
he has known and 
some American. 


clerk, ‘Ugh! 
stink!” 

There may have been social and 
public service organizations in the 
place. Bennington never inquired. 

One morning there reported to him 
trom Head Office a young Scotsman 
named Penn, who had never lived in 
smaller place than Glasgow, where his 
banking training was received. The 
Scot just naturally loved his fellowmen 
and wanted to help at everything 
The delightful variety and comparative 
ease of country life held for him 3s 
constant thrill of pleasure. Before he 
had had time to get the manager’s 
point of view, Penn had become 
secretary of the county agricultura) 
society, was rehearsing with “The 
Mikado” chorus and had organized 
the youth of the town into an athletic 
association. He was the ideal popvu- 
larity agent for a bank, ideal because. 
unconscious and disinterested. 

But his manager frowned on it all 
“To think of one of our staff hob- 
nobbing with these farmers,” he told 
his wife, “not to mention those louts 
who gather around the corners and 
leer at one. I’d rather see them all in 
the lock-up.” Certainly, so far as he 
could see, there was no advantage in 
increasing business for the bank. “Ii 
demeans us all,” he scolded. “I’ve 
always tried to make people respeci 
the bank’s dignity.” 

He requested Head Office to move 
Penn and in due course, with no word 
of sympathy, regret or explanation. 
the saddened lad found himself back 
in the city. 

Within the month, coincidentally, 
the long overdue opposition bank 
arrived. Temporarily in charge wa: 
an inspector, who was to gauge the 
local position and then recommend 2a 
manager. From all sides the in- 
spector learned of Penn; a deputation 
of citizens wanted him hired. The 
discouraged Scot was properly ap- 
proached and presently was returned 
to the town of his heart’s delight as 
bank manager. Exactly twenty-seven 
months later Bennington’s bank 


How these creatures 
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surrendered what was left of its busi- 
ness and withdrew from the territory. 
This is the story as detailed to me 
by one of the residents. Bennington’s 
singular lack of the common touch 
might not have been so conspicuous 
if it had been balanced by some brains 
in the other side of the scale. His 
later years were spent ticking off 
returns in a large room at Head Office 
popularly called “The aquarium.” 
Oppositely, there is the type of 
newly appointed officer who, having 
no natural fondness for public service 
or general social activities, nevertheless 
sacrifices himself on the altar of duty 
and (though always in doubt) dabbles 
recklessly in other people’s business. 
One such, Chapman was in reality 
a most interesting fellow. An expert 
chess player and an authority on 
geology, but he had probably never 
gone to church, could not tell a 
Holstein from a Jersey and scorned 
social frivolities. As his first manager- 
ship he was given the opening of a new 
branch in a farming center already 
served by two banks. Nobody in 
town played chess and there were no 
rocks within twenty miles. So he 
offered his body, if not perhaps his 
soul, for public service in such matters 
as taking up the collection, yelling 
comic songs and organizing picnics at 
which, as likely as not, he would be 
the only man present. 


SOME undesirable secretaryships 
were saddled on him, so his bank got 
the accounts. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his boredom became at times 
too much even for himself. One by 
one people discovered that he was 
doing it merely for business —that he 
hated and was irritated by his associ- 
ations with them. Naturally his 
fellow-workers became offended. Even 
children will refuse to play with the 
boy who is doing it as a painful duty. 
To see Chapman at a dance method- 
ically and perspiringly giving a whirl 
to each and all of the prominent 
citizens’ wives and daughters, came to 
be a matter of grim amusement to 
those who knew him. When a public 
meeting was organized and he vol- 
unteered himself to sit on the platform 
and take the minutes, a wise smile 
spread over the faces of the audience. 
The boys on the hockey team somehow 
couldn’t believe in his enthusiasm. 
At the end of a year or two 
Chapman’s general manager was forced 
to conclude that his branch manager 
was not likely to make a go of it. 
Brownlee, Chapman’s successor, was 
another man whom nature intended 
should live undemonstratively among 
a few congenial spirits. Panic-stricken 
at his very appointment as manager, 
he appealed to an old friend who was a 
retired banker. tell you,” the 
old man enlightened him, “how to 


manage a country branch. Mind 
your own business, tell your wife to 
mind her own business. and go to all 
the funerals.” 

Being seriously in doubt as to his 
ability as a mixer, he abided by the 
advice. A tall, sober chap, he received 
the church elders with a dry smile. 
“No, I won’t be envelope secretary. 
I’ve always got most of my religion 
out under the trees. I'll be a sub- 
scribing member if you like.”’ 

In the university city where Brownlee 
had come from, there had been a 
Nature Rambles Club so he got up a 
Nature Rambles Club among the 
unlettered folk of that flat featureless 
country. Even the weekly newspaper 
poked fun at the idea and a crowd of 
cheering gamins escorted the first 
Saturday afternoon ramble out of 
town. But, astonishingly enough, the 
club prospered. Brownlee was a 
wonderful fellow abroad. His discus- 
sions on hedges, rodents and water- 
fowl attracted even the farmers. All 
sorts of unlikely people in the town 
who had scoffed, now learned to 
ramble and to speak endearingly of 
Brownlee. They followed him to his 
bank, and they were the best type of 
people in the county. 

Even one’s brother, if one encounters 
him at every step in life, will develop 
some personal imperfections. Brown- 
lee played his lovable role and then 
retired to his books and quiet evenings 
with his intimates. How many of us 
there are who might better follow his 
example. Brownlee never asked any- 
body to do banking with him, but 
merely liking a man-implies a desire to 
please him, so sooner or later people 
found a way to his place of business. 

Somebody has said that the secret 
of all power lies in my ability to make 
others think as I think. Effectively 
to use this force on others it is necessary 
first that I get myself in motion. The 
dynamic vivid man is best calculated 
to impress his thoughts on others and 
to sweep them along with him. But 
in this very thing lies a grave danger. 
The man who gives himself to wide 
activities (let us say the bank man) 
is attracting attention to himself. 
Attention implies investigation. 
“Making others think as I think” 
means exactly as it reads, and if I 
am not at heart keen and an ardent 
believer in my activity, people will 
sift down my effort to its insincerity. 
Much better stand quietly aloof. 

In point of fact the bank executive 
often owes it to his position as a public 
servant to stand aloof. In subjects 
of public controversy his bank’s in- 
terests will be better served by his 
silence, unless he can be fairly certain 
that his strong personal leanings are 
in the public interest. 

The point may be emphasized by 
quoting an exception. 


THE BURROUGHS 


On one occasion it was my lot to 
appear before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of an American city. The 
proposal I brought had to do with 
inter-city tourist travel. The secretary, 
John Flux, in his correspondence, had 
evidenced a most generous and public- 
spirited attitude. “The plan,” he 
wrote, “should draw attention to our 
joint territory and attract a certain 
amount of traffic. I feel I am speaking 
for the Chamber in promising support.” 
It gave me the feeling that, in his 
hands, we were all safe. 

In the discussion which followed my 
nervous effort, one very assertive and 
hard-to-please member dominated the 
meeting. It was Mr. Tibby, president 
of the First National Bank. He was 
against appropriating any funds for 
the purpose. ‘““That class of tourist,” 
he asserted, “‘does not bring business 
of a permanent type. I know they 
don’t open bank accounts.” 


PURING the evening Mr. Tibby also 

tried to kill the other proposal be- 
fore the meeting. ‘These cluster lights 
they want you to install may be all 
right for the young people who come 
down street nights,” he argued, ‘‘and 
a few stores that stay open late. 
Banks are never open at night, but 
we've got to pay for them.” The 
secretary boldly put forth the ad- 
vantages of modern street lighting 
and, though sentiment was undoubtedly 
with him, the membership seemed 
afraid to oppose Mr. Tibby. 

““Why in the world,” I asked later, 
“do you stand for a reactionary like 
that?” 

“Money!” was the reply. “Old 
Tibby owns millions where the rest of 
us have thousands, I guess. He was 
the first white man in here, and he 
owned whatever part of the city he 
cared to ask for. Those men are 
scared to cross him. If a man doesn’t 
owe the First National, he owes some- 
body else who does. In the case of the 
merchants, if he’s not their landlord, 
he’s their brother-in-law’s landlord, 
or he has mortgages from so many of 
the storekeeper’s farmer customers 
that he might influence trade away 
from him.” 

“But haven’t you got any real 
bankers here —men who are interested 
in the city?” 

“Yeh!” tossing his thumb warningly 
towards my friend the secretary. 
“John Flux is all of that.” 

“Oh! Indeed!’ I smiled, stealing 
another look at Mr. Flux, of whose 
occupation I had not inquired. ‘Tell 
me about him.” 

“He’s cashier and vice-president” of 
the Bay City National.” 

“But the First National you say has 
all the money in the place?” 

“Ah, no! Not now they haven’t. 


Tibby started his bank in 1881. John 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Save for Things They Want 


Some Observations of Savings Advertising Problems and a 
Discussion of Proved Methods Used in a Minneapolis Bank 


customary to measure the wealth 

of any community by its savings 
deposits. As a standard of measure- 
ment this method can still be depended 
upon provided our statisticians pause 
long enough to draw out a new scale of 
proportions. When a recent report 
of the census bureau was published 
showing that the deposits of building 
and loan associations are now growing 
at a rate of 21% times savings deposits, 
we were at once convinced that the 
individual savings of the country are 
going into channels other than banks 
and trust companies. 

A further study of these government 
reports show that banks actually 
receive only a moderate portion of the 
savings of the American peaple. We 
find that insurance companies have 
and are showing an unprecedented 
growth, that employee ownership has 
risen in a few years from a minor place 
to be one of the major outlets for the 
workman’s savings, and that install- 
ment buying is now taking large sums 


Fes a great many years it has been 


By W. E. BROCKMAN 


Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


of money direct to industry —the very 
sums that formerly went to the savings 
bank. 

Bankers most certainly have 
knowledge of this transition in the 
employment of savings funds, and yet 
but very’ few of them are actually 
alarmed at what is taking place right 
before their eyes. There is a funda- 
mental reason for this apparent attitude 
of unconcern on the part of the banker, 
and on the other hand there is but 
little excuse for the slow progress 
shown by savings bank advertisers 
during a period when other organi- 
zations have had their greatest growth. 

Because banks have merited the 
greatest reputation for safety and for 
liquidity of funds, bankers today feel 
that well established institutions will 
always receive a large share of the 
Teserve funds of the country. This is 
sound logic and in my opinion will 


eventually prevail. Savings banks, 
however, must not fail to take notice 
of the gradual flow of savings funds 
into commercial banks and trust com- 
panies, which institutions are showing 
a greater growth than mutual savings 
banks —this last statement based upon 
American Bankers Association report. 
Increased facilities and branch bank- 
ing are given as a reason for the 
transfer of savings. 

Syndicate advertising agencies have 
-probably done more to set the American 
banker to thinking than any other 
single factor, but as yet I have failed 
to see a campaign outlined that could 
stand a perfect scientific merchandising 
test. For the savings problem today 
is one of merchandising, and advertising 
men will make no mistake in studying 
carefully the methods underlying the 
sales policies of insurance companies, 
building and loan associations and 
even installment houses. There is one 
sound principle which is responsible 
for the success of these organizations, 
and in economics it is known as 
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demand, or, as we might call it, the 
receptive market. There is very little 
difference in these terms —the market 
we have always with us and it is up to 
the advertising man to create the 
demand. 


N establishing a practical and 

modern policy for the development 
of savings for the company which has 
employed me, all of these and kindred 
facts were given a most careful analysis 
—not, of course, at one happy moment. 
That would have been too ideal. But 
rather through experiment, combined 
with a recognition of the revolutionary 
change which has been taking place in 
the minds of the public. Possibly it 
was because I came from outside of the 
financial field and knew but little of 
bank traditions that my advertising 
policy has been developed along its 
present line of thought. 

I have always had an aversion to the 
appeal for $1 savings accounts on a 
wholesale basis and once when I had 
occasion to review the accounts of a 
certain institution which had put on 
an employees’ campaign several years 
before, I decided once and for all that 
my institution should never spend very 
much money on getting dollar accounts. 
{ reasoned in this way: Why should 
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any institution concentrate on one 
dollar or penny ante savings accounts 
when $5, $10 and $25 and $100 ac- 
counts could be gotten for less effort 
and a smaller cost? 

Some bankers evidently have gone 
on the theory that it was their sacred 
duly to urge “thrift” (another word I 
ruled out of my advertising)and they 
have gone on urging it, while building 
and loan associations have sold ““Home 
Ownership” through regular savings. 
I leave it lo you to judge which has the 
stronger appeal. 

In deliberating over a policy for 
advertising for savings deposits it 
seemed logical to try to answer the 
important question as to why people 
save money. It has but one answer. 
People save money to buy things they 
want. Of course, how simple a solution! 

Their motive may be clothes, an 
education, an automobile, a_ house, 
protection in old age, known future 
expenditures —and some may even be 
progressive enough to save money for 
investments. Because of the easy way 
in which automobiles may be bought, 
I ruled out autos; and because of 
building and loan associations, the 
home ownership appeal was lost; 
installment buying eliminated clothes, 
furniture and household goods, and 
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insurance companies lessened the pos- 
sibilities for using protection as an 
appeal. 

With these eliminated, I had left 
investments, thanks to the bond houses 
who have found installment selling 
costs prohibitive. Rather than offer 
insurance companies competition, | 
decided to line up with them, hoping 
tosail along onsome of their momentum, 
so what better way than urge the 
public to save for insurance. About 
that time my taxes came due which 
suggested —save for taxes. 

One after another of such items were 
picked out and catalogued until my 
advertisements in the newspapers, 
street cars, on billboards, and by 
direct mail teemed with this appeal: 
“Set aside a reserve fund to be used for 
investments, insurance, taxes, edu- 
cational funds or other future expendi- 
tures.” 


Now that I had found the keynote 
to my appeal —my demand, if you 
please —I went back to the experiences 
of the successful merchant who had 
doubled his sales not only because of 
demand, -but because he had made it 

easy for the customer to buy. 
To fulfill this requirement I recovered 
from my policy file (let me say here 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Squeezer 


by FRED COPELAND 


that Director Clutchbill of the 

Ferndale National froze in_ his 
tracks, for he was past most of the 
surprise parties Ferndale village had to 
offer. But as he came busily out on 
his back porch one morning in early 
October, his eyebrows fluttered wildly 
while his eyes perched with motionless 
wonder on an object in the dooryard. 

There — yonder — hitched to the post 
beside the trim white barn which 
adjoined Mr. Clutchbill’s cottage, was 
a horse so near lemon in color the old 
director put his reading glasses in 
front of his “‘far-off’’ spectacles to 
make sure the animal wasn’t standing 
in a circus wagon. And attached to 
the horse was a racing sulky all 
regular with monkey seat, bicycle 
wheels and yellow shafts. 

Muttering fitfully, Mr. Clutchbill 
got earnestly down the two wooden 
steps to the ground and with an 
inquiring head and shoulders tilted 
forward like a suspicious hen, he 
approached the alien equipage anchored 
to the dooryard hitching post. 

The horse swung its head evenly 
around like the business end of a 
wrecking crane and gave Director 
Clutchbill a bold look, but its rear 
propellers remained innocently at 
fatigue rest with right hip lifted and 
left hind fist doubled up lightly on 
the ground ready to avenge any hostile 
act. 

“Tame, ain’t yuh?” spoke Mr. 
Clutchbill sarcastically, noting the 
animal’s tightly closed hind fist. 

It was then Director Clutchbill 
noticed something else; an envelope 
was attached like a label to the tiny 
iron railing at the back of the sulky 
seat. More than that, Mr. Clutchbill’s 
name was penciled across the en- 
velope. First in wonder and then with 
sickening dread he read the bitter news. 


“Brother Clutchbill: 


I want to be honorable and honest so | 
am leaving you my horse which I put in 
hock at your bank to amount of $500 last 
spring. I was expecting to pull in some 
prizes on the track this fall and pay up, 
but yesterday he came in 5th at the 
Northern County fair, and I am going to 
Florida. In fact I'll already be gone when 
you read this. 

There ain’t nothing ails the horse only 
instead of coming in Ist or 2nd as I had 
ween him, he comes in 5th. Ain’t that 

e 


|‘ WAS not often at his mature age 


Respectfully, 
Sam Lovell.” 


First in wonder 
and then with 
sickening dread 
he read the 
hitter news 


Director Clutchbill snorted and 
stamped around in front where he 
could examine his collateral. ‘‘Quit 
lookin’? at me, you old mud _ hen! 
What’d I ever loan $500 on you for? 
I'd ought to known better.” 

The barn door creaked open and at 
the end of a halter the horse with a 
hollow, methodical clumping of feet 
followed Mr. Clutchbill onto the barn 
floor. After shaking down a feed for 
his racing machine, the old director 
pulled the sulky into the barn and then 
started for the bank to unload the bad 
news on Cashier John Atwood. 

‘““Good mornin’, John,’’ greeted 
Director Clutchbill, coming into the 
Ferndale National. “It’s an awful 
mornin’, ain’t it? I want yuh to take 
a look at Sam Lovell’s note of $500 
which has a racing horse for collateral 
—the one the bank examiners ordered 
us to get paid the last time they was 
here. It’s about time for ’em again. 
See if Sam’s paid anything on the 
note.” 

“I know without looking,” replied 
John. ‘“‘He hasn’t paid a cent.” 

Director Clutchbill looked vacantly 
at the ceiling a moment before he 
spoke. ‘“‘A sudden yearnin’ has come 
to Sam to fight with our army in 
Florida, and he’s took his fox gun and 
rubber boots and lit out to pick the 
puddle he’s goin’ to guard durin’ the 
winter campaign. He tied his horse in 
my yard last night before he left.” 

“In your yard! I didn’t think Sam 
was that kind of a feller. What can 
we do with a racing horse?” 

“Do’no—Sam had an awful urge 
to get shut of his horse —he came in 


ulth at the Northern County tar.” 

“Fifth! we'll be lucky to get $100 
for the horse.” 

“Fifth is awful,” admitted Director 
Clutchbill, shaking his head. “I'd 
almost bet I could’ve run 4th on 
snowshoes. But that’s an uncommon 
slow track up north.” 

“Perhaps we can make a deal with 
the livery stable and reduce the loan 
before the examiners get here again.” 
suggested John. 

“Nope—it’s too slow—this is a 
racin’ horse,” puffed the old director. 
“I’m goin’ up now and try him out 
down at the trottin’ park.” 

After the noon dinner that day Mr. 
Clutchbill buttoned a heavy vest 
lightly around his ribs, pulled on the 
old shiny-visor, bell-crowned railway 
hat he wore when conductor a half 
century before, and hooking up the 
horse, allowed it to maintain a majestic 
walk during the short distance to the 
deserted Ferndale track. A few towns- 
men in passing motor cars, surprised 
at the sight, tooted their horns. 

The lemon horse cared nothing for 
the sight of a passing car, but it leaped 
ahead with tense nerves at the horn 
toots. 

“Hol’ still, I tell yuh, yuh old yeller 
hair mattress,” howled Mr. Clutchbill, 
sucking his upper set of teeth back in 
place. ‘““These cars can’t catch a fast . 
racin’ horse like you be.” 


JERKING along in the sulky like a 

parrot walking over plowed ground, 
the old director guided the horse down 
a hill and out on a flat where the half- © 
mile Ferndale track encircled a corn- 
field. As he came out on the track 
Mr. Clutchbill noticed a motor car was 
protruding its blunt snout and two 
white wall-eyes out of the edge of the 
cornfield at the top of the home stretch. 

Sure enough, the lively patter of 
shod feet brought two heads into sight 
above the motor car partly hidden in 
the rustling leaves where corn was 
being harvested. The corn pickers 
were standing on the front seat of their 
car, and they were watching Mr. 
Clutchbill and the lemon horse. 
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They strained their eyes with slowly 
turning heads as something with a 
humped back, side-leaning whip and 
busy lemon tail scooted past them 
down the last lap of the half mile. 

At the wire on the first round Mr. 
Clutchbill snatched a look at the old 
stop-watch squeezed like a sponge in 
one hand. It said 1:20. That meant 
2:40 for the mile —a lot too slow. He 
hugged the rail and sailed around the 
southern bend like a ghost on a kite 
tail. On the outside stretch Mr. 
Clutchbill applied the whip, the lemon 
horse spit foam and all hands leaned 
with the boat at the north curve. 

It was too much for one of the corn 
pickers. He yelled a couple of times 
and then began crowding the horn 
button of the car with his foot. 

The lemon horse heard that brazen 
toot. He hated horns. Perhaps he 
was jealous of things that wore them. 
Anyhow, Director Clutchbill felt him- 
self lift buoyantly into the ozone. 
The horse hung out four wings and 
sailed the last half of the round, 
reached the wire and half circled the 
track again before Mr. Clutchbill 
could swallow and begin yelling, 
“Whoa! Whoa!’ 

When the horse came to a standstill 
the old director dismounted, staggered 
around in front and looked at the wild 
nostrils and fiery eyes before him. 

“Yuh old bunch of hot lightnin’,”’ 
he prattled, “if yuh ain’t swallowed a 
wasp into yore inwards or been feedin’ 
on ostrich meat, I know what ails yuh 
—and—and we’re friends.’’ Mr. 
Clutchbill looked in the direction of the 
auto horn which had come from the 
corn pickers, and grinned. 

“John,” said Director Clutchbill, 
coming into the bank the next morning, 
“prepare to visit the wicked 
Midway, divin’ girls, Floral 
Hall and the horse racin’ of 
the Mountain County fair 
which begins tomorrow. I > 
leave after dinner. We've got ©. 
to get our money out’n our 
pony before the bank ex- 
aminers jump on us for not 
reducin’ the Sam 
Lovell $500 note. 

I’ve entered our . 
horse for the 2:20 Tipe 
class.” 

‘“*‘Whose hands 
were you thinking 
of putting the horse / 
in?” wondered John. Ls 

“These hands!” 

Director Clutchbill / 
held out a pair of 
horny, knurled 
paws. “I’m goin’ 
to drive him!’’ 

“Mr. Clutchbill! 
Don’t do it!!’’ 
exploded John. 
“It would be an 


Director Clutchbill felt himself 
lift buoyantly into the ozone 


awful strain even on a young man.” 

“Bah, itll be just play for an 
old-timer like I be. I’ve drove horses 
on the track, and I’m goin’ to show the 
crowd what kind of collateral the 
Ferndale National takes on a loan. 
1 ain’t goin’ to have folks twit me all 
winter about how the bank got let 
down on Sam Lovell’s loan of $500. 
Leave the bank early tomorrow and 
drive your car over the wind-up of the 
race. I may need yuh.” 

When Director Clutchbill went home 
that morning he called on Nelt Udall, 
the watch tinker. He finally persuaded 
Nelt to part with an ancient accessory 
which used to grace motor cars when 
the owner started them by lying down 
on the front seat and cranking them 
with a coffee-grinder crank the 
side of the boat. 


ADLY Nelt applied a screwdriver 

to the accessory on his old car, took 
off the utensil and handed it to Mr. 
Clutchbill who tucked it under his 
coat and plodded happily home to 
prepare for his departure to the 
Mountain County fair. 

The Mountain County fair grounds 
were situated sixteen miles over the 
hills from Ferndale village at a hamlet 
called Poundbridge. And it was there 
Mr. Clutchbill might have been seen 
the next morning hobnobbing with an 
ancient friend of his with whom he 
had spent the night. And it was 
shortly after high noon that the old 
gentleman got his outfit down on the 
fair grounds. 

Much had happened that afternoon 
when Cashier John Atwood turned over 
the settling of the cash to Willie 
Dexter, the teller. John had _ told 
Director Clutchbill he would be on 

hand for the race, and 
here it was 3 p.m. And 

a) here, too, was Rosa Belisle, 

the third bookkeeper. She 
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had experienced back of her dark eyes 
a fit of enthusiasm the moment she 
had heard of the race. She had at 
first expressed out loud a clean-cut 
opinion she ought to be allowed to go. 
And when nothing came of it, she 
dropped her tools, accosted John in 
the front office, and wanted to know 
why she couldn’t go. 

It was therefore two that got into 
John’s car at 3 p.m., and one hour later 
John presented a radiator billowing 
with hot air at the fair grounds. 
Rosa’s hat was jammed over one dark 
eye and she was having talking spells 
that ran together like three sisters 
calling on a new parson. 

John parked after nicking only two 
foreign fenders, and snatching Rosa 
by the elbow darted across the race 
track to the inside oval. ‘They wiggled 
into the jam near the judges’ stand 
and at last got hands on the rail 
beside the track looking across to the 
grandstand. 

*“*All read-e-e for the last he-eat of 
the 2:20 class,” wailed a portly red- 
faced judge, leaning far out in the 
lofty judges’ stand. 

There were five entries in the class. 
Rosa’s quick eye caught sight of 
Director Clutchbill the instant he 
swung onto the track. She yanked 
John’s sleeve and promptly gave tongue. 
“John!—John! ‘There he is!!”’ 

John strained forward. Sure enough, 
Director Clutchbill was coming, peaked 
conductor’s cap, yellow shafts, yellow 
horse, and on the old gentleman’s 
sleeve was a band with the number 5. 

“Hard luck —outside position from 
the pole,”’ muttered John to himself, 
and then to a lean stranger with an 
enormous Adam’s apple sparsely 
feathered with citron-colored pin 
feathers: ‘“‘How’s number five been 
doing?” 

The stranger looked from another 
world to John, swallowed with a pump 
action of his Adam’s 
apple, narrowed the 
diaphragm in _ his 


rangeand answered. 
“If number five 
wins this here heat, 
he wins the race 
and draws in a 
hundred.” 
“Really!”” Rosa 
squealed, holding 
her intense dark 
eyes on the man. 
“*“Certain!’’ the 
stranger nodded, 
then swung his face 
toward the track, 
reset his eye focus 
and became as im- 
movable as a tomb- 
stone. 
As the horses 
danced past to the 
(Continued on page 53) 


pale eyes to John’s , 
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Australian Banking System 


The Principal Institutions, Character of the Business, and 
the Possibility of Establishing a Central Reserve Bank 


HE Commonwealth Bank of 

Australia, at Sydney, the 

distinction of being the only 
state-owned bank in the British 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


Empire. In addition to the Com- 
monwealth Bank there are nineteen 
private banks, twenty-one trust 
companies, and the branches of 
several foreign banks doing busi- 
ness in Australia. Despite the 
large number of competitors the 
Commonwealth Bank is the prin- 
cipal banking instilution in the 
Dominion. In addition to com- 
mercial and savings banking, the 
Commonwealth Bank is the finan- 
cial agent for the Dominion Govern- 
ment and for the governments of 
the several states. The growth and 
progress of the bank has been 
remarkable and has attracted at- 
tention throughout the world. 

The Commonwealth Bank Act 
was passed in 1911. But the Act 
was not brought into force until 
the proclamation of July 15, 1912. 
On this same date began the busi- 
ness of the savings bank. All the 
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Bank of Adelaide, and the Western 
Australian Bank. Bank mergers are 
common even in the sparsely settled 
territory of Australia. The Bank 
of Queensland Ltd. has recently 
been absorbed by the National 
Bank of Australasia, and the Com- 
mercial Bank of Tasmania by the 
English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, and the London Bank of 
Australia had previously been ab- 
sorbed by the same institution. 

Two of the principal foreign 
banks outside of the British Empire 
operating in Australia are the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte of 
Paris and the Yokohama Specie 
Bank of Japan. These two banks 
are especially serviceable in the 
matter of furnishing exchange out- 
side of the Empire. 

None of the private or trading 
banks issue notes. The Common- 
wealth Bank possesses the note 
issue power. ‘The notes of private 
banks have passed out of existence 
since the Act of July 1, 1911, placed 
a tax of 10 per cent upon all note 


post offices in the Australian Com- 
monwealth that are money order 
offices are agents of the Savings Bank 
Department of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. At the present time there 
are about 3,000 of these in addition 
to the six central offices at the state 
capitals. This provides a solid system 
of savings banks —serving the public 
throughout the commonwealth —that 
any other country in the world might 
envy. 

The Commonwealth Bank did not 
commence its general banking business 
until January, 1913. The unusual 
growth of the commercial banking 
like that of the saving bank has had 
few if any equals in banking history. 
On December 31, 1924, the capital 
was £4,000,000 and the reserves more 
than £569,000. On this same date 
the nineteen private banks had a 
paid-up capital of more than £55,- 
500,000 and reserved profits aggregat- 
ing more than £40,000,000. It is not 
possible to ascertain in any definite 
way the capital and reserves of the 
many branches of foreign and British 
banks doing business in the states of 
Australia. But these institutions con- 
fine most of their operation to the 
promotion of trade and particularly 
the trade companies with which they 
happen to be affiliated. 

The state-owned Commonwealth 


The staff magazine of the Commonwealth Bank 


Bank of Australia with its wide 
ramifications of branches and agencies 
have served the state governments and 
the public of Australia well both in 
domestic and foreign trade. The 
foreign financial relations of the states 
are mainly handled through the Com- 
monwealth Bank and its affiliations in 
foreign countries. The services of the 
Commonwealth Bank in floating loans 
during the World War and the making 
of collections have been very highly 
commended for outstanding efficiency. 

Sydney is the banking center of 
Australia. At Sydney is the head 
office of the Bank of New South 
Wales, the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney and the Australian 
Bank of Commerce. 

The principal Australian trading 
banks with their head offices in London 
are the Bank of Australia, the Union 
Bank of Australia, and the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, and the 
National Bank of New Zealand. All 
of these banks have branches through- 
out the commonwealth and some of 
them in New Zealand. Queensland, 
South Australia and Western Australia 
have each a bank with head office at 
the capital. These are respectively 
the Queensland National Bank, the 


issues except those by the govern- 

ment. The currency system of 
Australia is very sound and except for 
the inflation that accompanied and 
followed the war, has had a history of 
growing strength and stability. This 
adverse exchange situation caused by 
inflation following the war is not 
peculiar to Australia and the banking 
system does not bear any blame for it. 


Character of the Banking Business 


Short-term prime paper predomi- 
nates in the portfolios of the banks. 
The commercial banking business has 
to do mainly with merchandising. No 
small part of the business is based on 
foreign trade. Some commodity loans 
are made by the commercial banks 
but most of the wool and wheat 
financing is handled by special firms 
and institutions which buy and sell 
as well as make loans to farmers and 
stock raisers and act as financial and 
market agents for the producers. These 
houses resemble the old-time mercantile 
firms which used to do private banking 
in addition to a merchandising busi- 
ness. Among the leading institutions 
of this character are Elder, Smith and 
Company; Dalgety and Company; the 
Australian Mercantile Land and 
Finance Company, Ltd.; the New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency, Ltd.; Goldsborough, Mort and 
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Company; and Younghusband, Rowe 
and Company. 

There are many other companies 
doing this sort of business. Com- 
modity financing is also done by such 
co-operative agencies as the Victorian 
Producers, the Farmers and Grazers 
Co-operative Society of New South 
Wales and similar organizations. 

The well-known bond house which 
has become such an important insti- 
tution in American finances is unknown 
in Australia. Large security issues are 
generally underwritten by banks or 
syndicates of banks and the smaller 
issues by groups of private capitalists. 
The Commonwealth Bank handles all 
of the government issues. The ordi- 
nary banks are invited to participate 
in the large transactions. Frequently 
the state issues are floated through the 
Commonwealth Bank. 

Separate and distinct from the 
savings banks and the commercial 
banking houses, there are twenty-one 
trust companies doing business in 
Australia. These are all native in- 
stitutions. The branches of overseas 
banks have not entered into the work 
of the trust companies. In addition to 
the trust services of the ordinary trust 
company, these banks specialize in 
lending on mortgages and handle a 
vreat deal of the commodity financing 
such as wool, wheat and mineral 
products. American bankers and busi- 
nessmen interested in Australia will 
tind these trust companies furnish very 
high-class service and contacts in their 
respective states. The principal com- 
panies by states are as follows: 


VICTORIA 


Ballarat Trustees, Executors and Agency 
Company 


Equity ‘Trust, Executors and Agency 
Company 

Farmers and Citizens, Executors and 
Agency Company, Bendigo. 

National Trustees, Executors and Agency 
Company 

Perpetual Trustees, Executors and Agency 
Company 

Union Trustee Company of Australia, Ltd. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Permanent Trustee Company of New 
South Wales 
Perpetual Trustee Company Ltd. 


QUEENSLAND 
Queensland Trustee Company 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Executors, Trustee and Agency Company 
of South Australia 

Elder’s Trustee and Executor Company 

Bagot’s Executor and Trustee Company 

Farmers’ Co-operative 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


West Australian Trustees, Executors and 
Agency Company 


TASMANIA 


Perpetual Trustees, Executors and Agency 
ompany of Tasmania 
Tasmanian Permanent Executors and 
Trustees Association Ltd. 


Foreign Exchange Transactions 


The Australian exchange rates follow 
the London rates very closely in 
normal times. There is no organized 
exchange market. Each bank serves 
its own clientele. The co-operation of 
the banks in order to forestall specu- 
lation in exchange is worthy of note. 
During the crisis of 1920-21 when 
many banks were unable to sell 
remittances of any kind because of the 
exhaustion of their foreign balances, 
the Melbourne banks agreed that no 
bank able to sell exchange should do 
so to the customers of other banks and 
no switching of accounts was permitted. 
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‘The Bank of New South Wales receives 
from London weekly —and more often 
when fluctuations are rapid—the ex- 
change rates of London and transmits 
this information to the other banks. 
Shopping about by customers for 
exchange and speculation in exchange 
is practically unknown in Australia. 
While these features have their 
advantages, they also have the 
disadvantages of inconvenience to cus- 
tomers and effectively eliminate the 
Australian from speculating in ex- 
change. 

Because of the adverse exchange 
rates in recent years there have been 
many criticisms of the banking system. 
It is believed that a central reserve 
bank is needed and much domestic 
agitation has been heard along this 
line. It has been proposed to reorganize 
the Commonwealth Bank into a centra] 
reserve bank. The government has 
given a friendly hearing to this prop- 
osition and it is possible that such a 
change may take place at an op- 
portune time. Whether this readjust- 
ment with a central bank, managing 
the reserves of all the principal banks 
of the Commonwealth, would have 
averted the irregular exchange rates 
of recent years is open to question. 
{t would, however, furnish greater 
protection to all the banks in times of 
crises. The value of a central reserve 
management has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in the United States and 
England in recent years. 


The Bank and Foreign Trade 


Australia is a great exporting country 
and foreign trade is a more important 
factor in the financial conditions of the 
country than it is to many other 
nations. The banks of Australia with 
their branches in foreign countries 
and particularly in the British Empire, 
together with their affiliations with 
overseas banks and trading companies 
of England, furnish valuable contacts 
for developing markets for Australian 
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The Sydney Mint, soon to close after seventy- 
one years of service. Below: A shovelfull of 
gold sovereigns ready for the coining press 
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products. The banks are trade pro- 
moters because the wider the markets 
for the products of the home industries, 
the larger will be the domestic deposits 
and exchange business of the banks. 
Fortunately for the Australian trader, 
his connections are aided by the hand 
of the old, reliable and world-wide 
established English banking houses, 
and the friendly support of a system 
built up through centuries of ex- 
perience. 


Protecting Australia Trade Credit 


The laws of the Commonwealth are 
zealously providing for the protection 
of the advantages of their own traders. 
Every new proposal to preserve the 
domestic and foreign opportunities 
for Australians is carefully considered. 
A recent publication of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce entitled ““Trading Under 
the Laws of Australia’ by Mr. Guerra 
Everett, sets forth a thorough docu- 
mentary account of the legal aspects 
of commerce between the United 
States and Australia. This valuable 
document will probably become a 
handbook for every American bank 
and foreign trading company interested 
in Australian trade. It is an invaluable 
guide to legal protection for Americans 
doing business with the Dominion. 
It is not within the scope of this article 
to go into the subject thoroughly, but, 
for the benefit of those who may be 
interested, we will quote the rules on 
the Conflict of Laws set forth in the 
Bill of Exchange Act to determine the 
rights, duties and liabilities of parties 
to a bill-drawn in one country and 


negotiated, accepted or payable in 
another: 

(a) “The validity of a bill as 
regards requisites in form is determined 
by the law of the place of issue, and 
the validity as regards requisites in 
form of the supervening contracts, 
such as acceptance or indorsement or 
acceptance supra protest, is determined 
by the law of the place where such 
contract was made; Provided that — 

1. ““Where a bill is issued out of 
Australia, it is not invalid by reason 
only that it is not stamped in accord- 
ance with the law of the place of issue: 

2. “Where a bill issued out of 
Australia, conforms, as regards requi- 
sites in form, to the law of Australia, 
it may, for the purpose of enforcing 
payment thereof, be treated as valid 
as between all persons, who negotiate, 
hold, or become parties to it in 
Australia. 

(b) “Subject to the provisions of 
this Act, the interpretation of the 
drawing, indorsement and acceptance, 
or acceptance supra protest of a bill is 
determined by the law of the place 
where such contract is made: Provided 
that where an inland bill is indorsed 
in a foreign country the indorsement 
shall as regards the payer be inter- 
preted according to the law of Australia. 

(c) ““The duties of the holder with 
respect to presentment for acceptance 
or payment and the necessity for or 
sufficiency of a protest or notice of 
dishonor, or otherwise, are determined 
by the law of the place where the act 
is done or the bill is dishonored. 

(d) “Where a bill is drawn out of, 
but payable in, Australia and the sum 
payable is not expressed in the cur- 
rency of Australia, the amount shall, 
in the absence of some express ‘stipu- 
lation, be calculated according to the 


rate of exchange for sight drafts at the 
place of payment on the day the bill is 
payable. 

(e) “Where a bill is drawn in one 
country and is payable in another, 
the due date thereof is determined 
according to the law of the place where 
it is payable.” 

The banker and trader doing business 
with Australians can not afford to be 
without definite information about 
these and other rules governing financial 
transaction between the United States 
and the Dominion Commonwealth. 

The most common method of 
financing imports into Australia is the 
confirmed letter of credit. In this 
way the exporter does not take any 
chances and the banker gets a larger 
commission. It is customary to send 
the letter of credit with the order for 
the goods but in cases of urgent needs, 
it may be cabled. The draft is 
extensively used. It may be forwarded 
with the letter of credit or the exporter 
may draw on the importer and send the 
draft with the documents attached to 
Australia for collection. The draft is 
usually timed as nearly as possible to 
mature upon the arrival of the goods. 

Direct exchange operations between 
America and Australia are becoming 
more common. Several Australian 
banks are now carrying balances in 
New York and sell dollar exchange to a 
limited extent. 

Ordinarily an American exporter 
selling to Australia will draw on the 
Australian customer, converting the 
face of the draft from dollars to pounds 
and adding the colonial clause, “‘Pay- 
able with exchange, English and 
colonial stamps added, at the current 
rate in London for negotiating bills on 
the colonies.””’ Banks with London and 
Australian connections will buy these 

(Continued on page 64) 
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With Checks 


No Budget, No Bookkeeping, and 
Yet Somehow, This Young Chap 
Manages to Pay His Bills and Have 


a Little Left Over for Himself 


By FRED B. BARTON 


MUST be careful not to make this 

article sound like a magazine ad, 

especially those ads of correspond- 
ence schools which are our modern 
fairy tales. Incredibly, simply un- 
believably encouraging they are. I’m 
for them, just as I am for anything 
that will put new life and encourage- 
ment into any man working on a 
drudgery job. 

But I have nothing to sell. I 
represent no bookbinders or printers, 
no makers of ready-to-use budget 
systems for the home, no firm or 
enterprise or commodity which needs 
a cent’s worth of support from your 
pocketbook. The story I have to tell 
is therefore a bit of charity on my part, 
or if you prefer it, a passing-on of a 
friendly enthusiasm which a friend of a 
friend of mine awakened in my friend 
and which has been passed on to me. 

Like the newly-wedded husband 
who seeks to convert his bachelor 
friends to matrimony, I’m temporarily 
a missionary. I’m seeking converts 
for a system which enables you to pay 
your bills and still have enough left for 
gas and the movies. 

We're sitting—my friend and you 
and I—in the easy chairs of a cosy 
living-room down in the mountain 
region of Massachusetts. The friend 
is host. The cigarettes and the easy 
chairs are his. Naturally, we let him 
do the bulk of the talking. What are 
guests for, if not to be courteous 
listeners? 

“I'd like to tell you a simple book- 
keeping system which a banker told to 
me,” the friend began. “I never was 
much of a bookkeeper with my own 
accounts, and it always seemed as if 
we had bills, bills, bills to pay and very 
little to pay them with. First we had 
the baby and the attendant hospital 
and doctor’s bills. Then we built this 
house. Fortunately, I had saved 
something during our six years. of 
married life, so I had something to 
start on, but no man ever has cash 
enough to pay for a house in full— 
not unless he’s a rich man’s son or has 
married a rich man’s daughter. No 
young man, at least. 

**So, like most men I know, I always 
seemed to be one step ahead of the bill 


collector. And 
even when I 
did manage to 
saveahundred 
dollars or so 
and buy a 
bond with it, 
I didn’t use 
good sense in 
taking even 
that hundred 
out of my cash 
resources. I 
mean we'd be 
so desperate 
broke for a 
month after 
we bought the 
bond that it 
didn’t seem as 


if our saving A 
money was 
worth the 
effort.” 

A sage re- 


mark that, I thought. Many folks 
ruin their chances of saving money by 
going at it too stringently. They 
economize so rigidly —depriving them- 
selves of butter for a week, perhaps, 
or cutting out shoe-shines and movies 
and taxis and new hats for a couple 
of months —until the effort of econo- 
mizing seems to cut deep into their 
selfrespect. Then they cut loose for 
a night and spend all the money they 
have on a theater and dinner party 
to try to get back to normal, and 
never again really try to save. 

In saving money you need moderation 
and balance, I have found. Had my 
friend found it? I waited for him to 
finish. 

My banker told me-—let’s cut out 
the quotation marks and let him do 
the talking —how he handled his own 
salary and finances. He had arranged 
his fixed expenses on this basis, adding 
them up for an average month and 
striking the total: 


Mortgage (to be paid May and 
$— 


House Taxes (October)... ...... $— 

Insurance (July, December, 
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Federal income tax (April)....... $-— 
Massachusetts State Tax(October) $— 
Gas and Electricity (every month). .$— 
House allowance (given to wife 


Naturally enough, these “fixed ex- 
penses” represent the bulk of a man’s 
income. Add to these any definite 
expenses, such as tuition for the child, 
or railroad commutation or the like, 
or the cost of next summer’s vacation — 
all of them being large expenses which 
must be met with one lump sum. 
Strike the total for the year, divide it by 
twelve, and you have the amount 
which must be deposited each month 
to serve as a reserve for these necessary 
expenses. 

Suppose my friend’s income was — 
well, take your own income, or mine. 


‘’m making enough to drive a car and 


belong to a golfclub, and I’m a good 
enough prospect for an electric refriger- 
ator and bonds and imported woolen 
suits so that folks keep trying all the 
time to sell me something more. But 


my fixed expenses take three-quarters 
of my income. 


But out of the other quarter I set 
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aside something each month and call 
it “investment.” Then what is left — 
and this has to be checked carefully too 
—I keep for my own spending money. 

I have just one checking account for 
all these three accounts. If the system 
weren’t just as simple as it could be I 
probably never would have taken hold 
of it. 

Every month when I get my pay- 
check I put it in the bank. That’s 
one entry in my bank book, of course. 
But I use a separate check book for 
each of my three accounts. One, a big 
three-checks-to-a-page book, is the one 
I keep in my desk for fixed expenses. 

The second one, as small as need be, 
is also kept in the desk and is saved for 
investments. When this book shows a 
hundred dollars, I buy another bond. 

The third one —a flat, folding check 
book —is the one I carry around with 
me. If I feel the call to buy a new pair 
of shoes, or get two seats for the 
theater, or stage a little party, I look 
in this book and see if I have cash 
enough to warrant it. If the balance 
is low, I hold off my spending instinct 


until next payday. In my “fixed ex- 
penses” check book I enter a credit 
of three-fourths of my month’s pay. 
That piles up during some months 
of the year when taxes and insurance 
and interest payments are light. It 
gives me a good bank balance and 
makes me a better borrower, if I ever 
need to borrow. 

My “investments” check book ac- 
count increases slowly, and yet steadily. 
I know that we’re not only paying 
for our house but we’re accumulating 
a little nest egg besides. And we’re 
doing it without skimping and without 
worrying. 

The pocket check book that I carry 
around with me gets the most use of 
all. But—this detail is important — 
I never spend more than I can afford 
to. I allow myself enough for smokes 
and my other ordinary expenses, but 
I don’t feel any desire to overbuy. 
Of course, if I get a raise in pay we can 
readjust these accounts so as to provide 
for another insurance policy, or let me 
join another club, or increase my wife’s 
household allowance to pay for a new 
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_ washing machine or to enable her to 


have a nurse-girl stay with the baby 
more afternoons a week. 

See how simple the thing is? 

We don’t try to keep track of how 
much we spend for newspapers or that 
sort of thing. We don’t tie ourselves 
down to a system so minute and so 
hair splitting that it cheats our self- 
respect. We know that there will 
always be bills to pay and that this 
month’s pay will be nearly gone before 
next month’s pay is due—but we 
make sure that it isn’t all going down 
a rat hole. We know we're getting 
ahead, to use that hateful word which 
banks have over-emphasized. 

And yet we don’t feel that we’re 
skimping. 

Here —my friend the host was still 
talking—have another cigarette and 
I’ll open some ginger ale. 

“Is the gingeralecalled fixed expenses 
or investments?” I asked, flippantly. 

“Neither one,” he shouted back 
from the pantry. “It comes under my 
wife’s household expenses — groceries 
and the like. Why not?” 


Who’s in Your Lobby? 


O YOU, Mr. Bank President, 
D sitting in your private office 

analyzing business problems be- 
fore your bank, ever give any time 
analyzing and studying the men and 
women that pass in and out of your 
lobby —studying them and getting in 
contact with them on the point of 
developing greater advantage to your 
bank? 

Does the vice-president, the cashier, 
the assistant cashier, each presiding 
at a busy desk—do they know, or 
attempt to know or seek to bring to 
bear the great value of personal culti- 
vation of the folks who pass in or out? 

If not, you are neglecting an op- 
portunity that is much richer in 
prospect than many bankers realize. 

It is one thing to make only the 
personal contacts that come about 
when your customer or prospective 
customer seeks you at your desk, but 
it is another and quite important thing 
to have some officer detached from 
desk duty and always, during business 
hours, in the lobby of the bank, 
greeting and talking with old customers 
and with a quick eye and ready word 
for the stranger who happens in. 

Some of our bankers sit up at night, 
also busy their brains over the board 
table, fashioning plans and appeals 
that will bring new business from 
undeveloped territory, while right under 
their noses there is passing in and out, 


daily, what may be termed the culti-_ 


vated field which, in reality, is not half 
cultivated. 


By CHARLES NEVANS 


In the South a young boy used to go 
chinquapin hunting on Saturday after- 
noons with his grandfather. Each 
carried a separate bag for the nuts, 
and on returning home there was 
counting up and conquest to see which 
had gathered the greater number of 
chinquapins. Always the grandfather, 
though rather old and infirm, was the 
winner. 

“How does it happen, Grandpa, 
that you always gather more nuts than 
1?” asked the youngster one evening. 

The old gentleman wiped his glasses 
and looked over with a smile. 

“T’ll tell you,” said he, ‘“‘and I want 
you to remember all through your life 
what I say. I beat you gathering nuts 
because when I reach a bush I stay 
with it until all of the chinquapins in 
sight have been gathered from it. 

“On the other hand, I have noticed 
that before you have half finished with 
one bush, you see another nearby that 
you think has more nuts on it and you 
desert the one to go to another. In 
other words, the time you lose in 
moving from one bush to another I am 
employing in steady picking; making 
sure that I have gathered what is at 
my hand before moving to another 
point.” 

There’s a good lesson here to the new 
business workers in a bank. These 
young men have their typewriters 
clicking all day long in writing soliciting 
letters to prospective customers, while 


the advertising department beats its 
big bass drum in a cadence of “‘per- 
sonal service,” friendly bank,” 
“the bank that co-operates,”’ etc. 

And then, when the account comes 
in, what happens? 

Too often, the aspect is somewhat 
the same as that of the fisherman, who 
drops his trout into the basket and 
adjusts another fly! 

Of course the average banker is of 
congenial disposition, and of friendly 
characteristics. He will go to it 
“hammer and tongs” to do a courtesy 
or advance the interests of his cus- 
tomer — provided the customer invades 
his busy desk and makes the opportu- 
nity known. 

But just suppose the big commercial 
houses that are selling goods instead of 
service, waited for their customers to 
come in and ask to buy. Cobwebs 
would festoon their doors! 


AND after all, there’s little if any 
difference between selling goods and 
selling the service of a bank. Mr. A. 
Jones, of the Sellers Dry Goods Com- 
pany has a bigger trade than other 
salesmen on the road because he goes 
to see his people, talks with them of 
their affairs, offers suggestions here 
and there, and on the power of his 
suggestions, sales are made that the 
purchaser never dreamed, when he 
came to business that morning, of 
being interested in. 
That’s salesmanship. 
Mr. Smith has become a_ bank 


(Continued on page 44) 
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STATE BANK OF CHICAGO, Trust Department 


An “aerial” view of 25 legal-size Space-Saver files, 
cutting floor-space cost in the efficient and well-organ- 
ized Trust Department of this famous Chicago bank. 
A general lock on every section, controlling all draw- 
ers, insures perfect safety and privacy to their valu- 
able contents. 

The following are a few representative banks in 
the country which handle all Trust matters with 
meticulous care: 

Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh 

New York Trust Company, New York 

Continental © Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

First Wisconsin Trust Company, Milwaukee 

Fidelity National Bank and Trust Company, Kansas City 

Union Trust Company, Chicago 

Union Trust Company, Indianapolis 

These and manyother splendid banks are using our 
equipment in their Trust Departments. 
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Your 


T’S strictly up to your Trust Department to 
safeguard beyond chance every paper in 
connection with Trusts. 

Your clients put in your care their future 
worldly goods, and no filing cabinet or vault 
is too good for such a purpose. 

More and more Trust companies are using 
our knowledge of filing and indexing the 
numerous groups of papers which constitute 
Trust Records. 

It is perhaps indicative of our leadership 
that in big banking centers where infallible 
system and irreproachable equipment are so 
necessary, Baker-Vawter Space Saver files 
and indexes for trust purposes are becoming 
standard. 

Our five-drawer legal (cap) size steel files— 
we call them Space Savers—are yearly paying 
for themselves by the saving in floor space. 

The extra drawer — all other stock files are 
four-drawer— permits the filing on the same 
floor space of 25% more material. 


Figuring floor space at only $3.00 per sq. ft. 
per year, a battery of 4 Space Savers will actu- 
ally pay for themselves in the saving of floor 
space alone in less than 13 years. 

Add to this startling economy the greater conven- 
ience to clerks in having files on less space, the luxu- 
rious ease of operation, the automatic thumb latch 
on each drawer, our own original follower block 
which snugs the papers closely together with very 
slight pressure—and you have a few reasons why 


Space Savers are the accepted standard in banks for 
such important work. 
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Paper 


The importance of safe, secure housing of 
Trust Recordsis of courseof primary importance. 

Second to this, is the convenience of finding 
any record pertaining to this or that trust, 
without embarrassing and sometimes danger- 
ous delays. 


Baker-Vawter salesmen are taught two dis- 
tinct methods, and they can advise you which 
of the two is better for you. 

Both systems enable any clerk to find for 
you at once, any single paper of any trust. 

In studying the need of trust companies for 
adequately keeping the records of trusts, Baker- 
Vawter has devised all necessary forms, 
which are carried in stock ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. 


Briefly these are: 


Trust Docket - Trust Minutes 
Trust Inventory - Trust Ledger + Trust Journal 
Trust Department General Ledger 
Trust Department Financial Statement 
Trust Department Voucher Check 


You probably know that Baker-Vawter sells only 
through our own trained representatives, never 
in stores. 

One reason for this is because for 39 years we have 
believed that the fitting of printed forms, binders, 
steel filing equipment and indexes, to the particular 
uses intended is almost, if not quite, of equal impor- 
tance to the equipment itself. 

No concern supplying offices with such 
equipment stresses this point more 
universally. 


The booklet ‘‘Your Trust Department” will prob- 
ably give you some new ideas for economically and 
methodically keeping your Trust Records, plus safe, 
sure filing of all Trust papers. Send for it. It is free. 
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Vault of the COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY of Kansas City 
It would have required 34 ordinary files to give this vault the 
capacity of the 26 SpaceSavers purchased. Theseeightadditional 
files would have meant enlarging the vault or finding new quarters. 

Hence, Space Savers saved 47 sq. ft. of floor space, worth $8 a 
square foot. This saving will pay for their Space Savers every 
five years— perhaps ten times during their useful life. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me with your compliments the booklet, 


“Your Trust Department’”’ 


Mr. 
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Getting Ready for Thrift Week 


The banks, as usual, are expected to take a leading 
part in the observance of Thrift Week, January 
17 to 23, 1927. The National Thrift Committee, 
promoting it, urges all bankers to indorse the 
national program by co-operating locally to see 
that the program is carried out and adjusting 
their own promotion and advertising programs 
to render the maximum of service to those who 
are stimulated to action by this national event 


The pictures show (above) public school pupils 

in Wausau, Wis., making educational visit to 

the bank; (center) parents — ae visiting 

the Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City; 

and (below) a thrift parade in New Haven, Conn., 
each pupil displaying a bank 


Each day of the week, beginning with Benjamin 
Franklin's birthday, will be designated as follows: 
qunuery 17,.Thrift Day; January 18, Budget on 
me Economy; January 19, Life Insurance 
Day; cag i 20, Own Your Own Home Day; 
anuary 21, fe Investment Day; January 22, 
ay Bills Promptly Day; and January 23, Share 
With Others Day 


The ten basic principles of National Thrift Week 
are: (1) Work and Earn; (2) Make A Budget; 
(3) Record are: (4) Have a Bank Account ; 
5) Carry Life Insurance; (6) Own Your Own 
iome ; (7) Make a Will; (8) Invest in Safe Securities ; 
(9) Pay Bills Promptly ; and (10) Share With Others 
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| With This Combination | 


Work Easy 


ITH the McBee Steel Ledger 

Tray alongside my posting 
machine my work is made so easy 
that my efficiency is vastly im- 
proved—I can turn out a greater 
volume of work in a given time 
with no greater effo 


This is the testimony of the operator 
using the McBee Posting Tray. A 
critical examination of the tray itself 
makes quite clear what the operator 
means. It is so clean-cut; its pro- 
portions are so well adapted to the 
work; its accessibility, its compressor 
arrangement and its all-round adapt- 
ability are of such high utility that 


THE MCBEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Factories: Athens, O., St. Louis, Mo., Sussex, N. J. 


BEE Binder 
Company 


posting is made at lightning speed. 
With the cover in place the day’s 
work may be locked up, or the 
entire tray may be wheeled on its 
satin bronze casters into the vault, 
where it is safe against disturbance 
while out of use. 


Years of study of posting work, 
taking into account the widest 
variety of conditions, preceded the 
design and construction of this 
McBee Posting Tray, so that today 
it marks the furthest step forward 
in ledger tray equipment. 


Clip and mail the coupon for further 
information. 
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the new 
Protectograph 


A climax in check-writing 
<y machines—the fastest and simplest 
ever made by any manufacturer— 
an entirely new principle 


You will be amazed when this new ‘Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph is demonstrated 
to you. 

lor it can be operated as fast as the keys 
‘an be touched. A reasonably experienced 
operator can write the amount on checks at 
the astounding rate of 1200 to 1500 an hour. 

Imagine the saving of time, labor and 
operating expense which the new Super- 
Speed will effect in your bank! 

For years 'Todd has been perfecting this 
Super-Speed Protectograph. Countless and 
relentless tests have been made to insure 
flawless performance. Above all, the aim 
has been to make the machine so simple 
in its construction that any one with a 
very little experience could operate it at 
high speed. In presenting the Super- 
Speed to the banking world today, 


this goal has been reached. In sveed, 


convenience and mechanical excellence, the 
Super-Speed has no equal. In every respect 
it is worthy of the Todd name. 


A Todd expert ts ready to show you 
the Super-S peed 


Kvery forward looking banker will want to 
investigate the Super-Speed without delay. 
One demonstration will open your eyes to 
the effect it will have on your check-writing 
problem. Write today for a Todd expert to 
call and show you the Super-Speed. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Todd 
, Greenbac Checks and Super- 
Safety Checks. 


HE TODD COMPANY 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


y Protectograph, 
Name of Bank 


“11-26 
Y Please send me the facts about the new Todd Super-Speed 
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TODD SYSTEM OF Cfi 
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ead these facts 
vbout the new 
odd Super-Speed 
/ | OrrexTION: The Super-Speed is made 
wth hand and electric operated 


The Super-Speed like 
i! ‘Todd products is wonderfully well- 
ind has long-wearing qualities. 


fh) the bearings are fitted with greatest 

4 ind accuracy and fully covered by 

‘Vodd guarantee. 

Sivevicrry: Just feed the check in, 
frie in the amount by simply touching 
_ keys with finger tips, exactly as on an 
machine. 
| Servo: On account of its simplicity of 
| tperavon, the adaptation of the key- 
yourd to the touch system, as used on 

tine and calculating machines, and 

he v- cating mechanism where needed, 
‘his » cchine can be operated just as 
fost a: the keys can be touched. Any 
tasonobly experienced operator can 
horn cut at least 1200 to 1500 single 
¢uecks an hour from an ordinary divi- 
(ond or payroll list. 


CH 


': Kither the electric or hand- 


‘sted model takes checks singly or 
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in sheets of two to six or more. When 
the checks are fed singly, it is adjust- 
able to any size check, and when the 
checks are fed in sheets, it is adjust- 
able to the standard sizes used by 
American commercial houses. 


REPEATINGS: The simple touching of a 
repeat key permits the repeating of any 
amount as many times as may be de- 
sired and the re-inking of the type is 
taken care of automatically for each 
impression. 


Correctinc Errors: The machine can 
be cleared instantly (before imprint- 


ing) if any error has been made in the 
set-up. 


IMPRINT: Like all Todd machines the 
imprint is shredded (in two colors) 


CK PROTECTION 
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right into the fiber of the paper with 
indelible ink. The words and figures 
are imprinted in large, clear type with 
brilliantly colored Todd permanent inks. 


RE-INKING: The re-inking is an ex- 
tremely quick and clean operation. The 
convenient arrangement of the ink rolls 
permits of a lightning change and in- 
sures continuity of operation. No long 
stops for re-inking are necessary. You 
will find that the ink pads carry suffi- 
cient ink to run an unusually long time. 


THE STAND: The sturdy, all-metal 
stand has hinged metal shelves on each 
side and an inclined shelf conveniently 
arranged above the machine. The whole 
stand is designed to aid in the efficiency 
and speed of operation. 
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A System by Which a Bank May Enjoy the Satisfaction of 
Having Been Helpful—and Provide a New Source of Revenue 


S THERE any one word on which 
| banks elaborate more in these days 

than the word “‘Service’’? 

It would seem to the uninitiated 
that “safety” ought to have the right 
of way, but it does not. As competition 
becomes ever more keen, it does no 
good for one bank as against another 
to proclaim that it possesses more 
facilities for safeguarding the deposits 
of prospective customers—and to 
guarantee safety is next to impossible. 
One can not do more than exercise the 
utmost in caution when investing funds 
on deposit. The public has come to 
realize this in a fuller measure these 
few years since the war. But in the 
exploitation of the word “service” an 
avenue has been opened which defies 
imagination as regards finding where 
it ends. A person who entrusts any 
bank with a sum of money for two 
days may look upon that act as one in 
which he has adopted the position of 
servitor and the bank the beneficiary; 
but is not the reverse more along the 
lines of reality? The bank should be 
given credit for an act of service, 
coupled as that service is with safety. 
Although on the face of things, the 
actual beneficiary is making a deposit, 
the bank in accepting and agreeing to 
repay on demand assumes the most 
responsibility, and with the certain 
knowledge that the money can earn 
nothing unless left a time agreed upon, 


By N. W. KINDGREN 
Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


the banker is dispensing service. Yet, 
this kind of service is only the beginning. 
Depositors, even though they may 
not be the casual ones, but others who 
maintain fixed balances, have come to 
expect and receive services too 
numerous to mention. While some 
bankers bewail this state of affairs, 
other bankers approve, and we believe 
the progressive and farseeing executive 
is inclined to spur us on to a greater 
realization of the spirit of service. And 
wanting to be in on this plan, we have 
looked about with the end in view of 
discovering what we could do in the 
way of improving our collection service. 
In a large city bank, the items that 
come in for collection daily, are both 
numerous and varied. Of course some 
are immediately tagged as being more 
worthy of careful attention than would 
be true of others. And these im- 
portant ones take up most of our time. 
Briefly classified in the order of impor- 
tance, we would line them up this way: 
1. Bond collections on brokerage 
firms 
Real estate transactions 
Coupons and stock transfers 
Commercial paper 
Bill of lading drafts 
Bank checks 
Sight drafts. 


These seven branches of collection 
work do not by any means constitute 
the entirety of a collection man’s 
duties but each branch contains an 
infinite variety of detail. In the 
exercise of any of the above functions, 
it is sometimes possible to derive a 
fair proportion of revenue, with the 
single exception of the sight drafts. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
banks have become accustomed to 
look at the handling of sight drafts as 
an unnecessary adjunct to their col- 
lection business. Yet there seems no 
way to avoid doing it as long as their 
customers insist on this service. We 
are not much given to statistics, so 
cannot state with exactness just what 
proportion of sight drafts are unpaid 
but believe that fully 80 per cent are 
never paid. And of course when they 
are not paid the bank making pres- 
entation has no way of compensating 
itself for time spent, or postage 
expended. 


"THE usual procedure when returning 

a sight draft is to request a remit- 
tance of from ten to twenty-five cents, 
and such requests are complied with, I 
should say, about half the time. The 
indifferent attitude evinced by both 
bankers and firms in this respect is 
hard to explain. 

But we have formed some opinions 
and we do not hesitate to suggest that 

(Continued on page 38) 


We are returning herewith unpaid collection recently 
received from you. Will you please remit 15 cents to 
cover the expense incidental to the presentation and hand- 
ling of this item and hereafter in sending us collection: to 
insure prompt attention, kindly enclose 15 cents with each 
aem 


and requests for ratings, 


COLLECTIONS 


We have rendered you a service. 


Time is valuable and postuge costs money. 


Our Number 434 identifies you. 
- = We thank you for this business 


MERCHANTS & PLANTERS BANK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please enclose 15 cents stamps or coin, and return to us. 


tached or to notes.’' 


to take effect Jan. i, 


We herewith return attached 


The Waupaca County Bankers Association 


Composed or all th2 Banks of Waupaca County, Wisconsin 


Has adoptod the following rule relative to collections 


1915. 


*“*Collections and requests for ratings sent to tnis bank 
will have our prompt attention, PROVIDED each collection or 
request for rating is accompanied by tne following fee: 


15 cts 


REQUESTS FOR RATINGS (Minimum) 25 cts 


Unless such fee accompanies the collection or request for 
rating it will be returned without presentation or attention 
This rule does not apply to drafts with Bills of Lading at- 


COLLECTION 
and call 
REQUEST FOR RATING 


your attention to our rule governing same.. 


CLINTONVILLE STATE BANK 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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For Savings Banks For Safe Deposit Department 
Signature Cards Renter’s Card d A ent 
Finger Print Cards Card i 
Index to Depositors Rental Ledger if 
‘ History of Boxes Fi 
( For Note Department Miscellaneous Storage Record ff 
Liability Ledger Rent Expirations 
Loan Ledger and Cross Index Daily Summary P 
Records of Securities Record of Calls 7 
Collateral Receipts Entrance Tickets 7 YAWMAN AND 


CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-five 


6) 
TWE RATIONAL BARK OF ROCHESTER ® 
leone 
THE GAVINGS DEPOSIT RANK AND TRUST SLYRIA, 0. 
= 
—— 
menaepamhes 1. Commercial Account Signature 
2. Savings Account Signature Cards 


with Joint Agreement. 
3. Safe Deposit forms. 
atcard 
5. Statement Receipt Folder. 
6. Central File and New Business 
OCS YOUF Dank Nee 
@ 7. Savings Account Ledger Cards for 
Hand and Mechanical Posting. 
“Y anp E” carp RECORDS cover practically every phase of 
ee Statement Sheets. 
modern banking. Above are just a few of these “ready made 
records. There are so many more of these forms that they cannot 
even be listed here, but the following list will give you an idea 
of their scope. 


¢ ERBE MFG. CO. 
In addition to the above there are forms for the Trust Department, New Busi- / 1107 Jay Street - 


ness or Department, and miscellaneous forms galore. We Rochester, N. Y. 
4 special forms to fit any particular need not covered by our stock records. ‘eins. sesh sin. neil 
ail the coupon for free samples of any forms that interest you. /” “Y and E” forms as follows: 


YAWMAN ERBE MEG. Co. 


1107 Jay Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. fi 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES— STEEL SHELVING — DESKS 7 Name 
SAFES — OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 7 


BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT ee! 
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Thirty-six 


AR-SIGHTED business executives have 
learned that to call for the services of the 
Kardex Man, is a step forward in exec- 
utive practice. Hundreds of thousands of 
concerns, large and small, have taken advan- 
tage of his recommendations for better busi- 
ness methods. Bankers have advised his 
services as a cure for many business ills. 
He can do much for you. He can show you 
how to increase sales definitely and surely — 
how to reduce inventories and realize a resul- 
tant saving on the interest of those inventories. 
He can give you methods whereby you may 
speed up your collections to the point where 


THE BURROUGHS. 


Mise 


. A 


you will no longer have delinquent accounts. 
He can simplify your production, balance 
your purchasing, stabilize your credit proced- 
ure. And these are but a few of the ways in 
which he has served and is serving thousands 
of business men. 

Behind him is an organization of trained 
business minds —a group of executives whose 
combined business experience totals well 
over 10,000 years. They can give you a 
service you have never imagined possible. 
Call in the Kardex Man—let him tell you 
what he can do for you—he’ll be glad to 
assist you, without any obligation. 


773 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Rand Kard 


Cu 


“KARDEX SERVICE” 


A monthly magazine of business 
management methods, reflecting 
the most constructive business 
thought, wilt be mailed to ex- 
ecutives who request it. 


Bureau 


Branches in over 300 cities of the world 
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Thirty-eight 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


EST. 1894 


Industrial Mergers 


wre two or more plants are combined the 
interests of the shareholders require that 
values be brought to a common denominator 
before the combination is effected. We offer the 
appraisal service which accomplishes this result. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Jncorporated 
Engineers 


115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS 


“Steel-Strong” 
Mechanical Coin 


Sorts and Counts in one a, 


1,000 Mixed Coins Correctly Sorted 
Correctly Counted in one minute 


So fast in action that it may be economically 
used in counting very small lots of coins whether 
mixed or separated. Makes small savings 
accounts profitable. By its use you can accept 
mixed deposits from any source. Users of these 
machines will tell you they are indispensable. 


TWO MACHINES IN ONE 
AT COST OF ONE 


Shipped on 10 days free trial 


The C. L. Downey Co. 


938-940 Clark St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Model B-4 


Motor Driven 


BURGLAR AL 
COVER the COUNTRY 


TEMS 


O-B- CLINTOCK COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 
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such opinions are shared by a good 
many bankers, wherefore there hardly 
exists a good reason for keeping them 
secret. 

Perhaps the main reason for being 
indifferent is that the banker considers 
the sight draft as a plain nuisance, 
something to be tolerated, but certainly 
not encouraged. Is it any wonder, 
then, that so many have adopted 
measures intended to protect them 
against loss, by reason of having 
handled so many of these profitless 
instruments? There come to our 
desk almost daily, printed forms calling 
attention to agreements and rules 
entered into by banks of a certain 
city, sometimes comprising an entire 
county, said rules being intended for 
our immediate as well as future infor- 
mation. These rules are reasonable 
and based upon sound business prin- 
ciples and yet they come as far from 
rendering the sender the. relief sought 
as if they had never left the printers. 

Why? Because the banker who re- 


‘ ceives these notifications has not the 


time, nor is he inclined to keep a record 
of banks that decline to handle sight 
drafts, without a presentation fee in 
advance. The natural result is that 
drafts will be sent whenever received 
to these same banks, making it an 
endless task to return them with 
these notices. It would have been 
just as well to present the draft before 
returning. “And get nothing for the 
trouble,” I hear someone exclaim, 
scornfully. There is a possibility that 
you are right, but the chance is 
equally remote that the draft will ever 
come back, for by the time the request 
has reached the drawer of the draft, 
he may have changed his mind about 
the advisability of attempting col- 
lection in this way. He knows, if he 
has the business instincts we suspect 
him of having, that the country 
bankers are pretty much alive to 
conditions in their home towns, and 
if the draft on ‘“‘Alexander’s Deli- 
catessen” comes back without com- 
ment, he imagines that the proprietor 
does not enjoy the reputation of 
“good pay” with his bank, else they 
may have taken a chance of trying to 
collect before committing themselves 
to a policy of “payment in advance, 
please.” And the postage used in 
returning the draft has been placed 
in further jeopardy. 

We believe that we are able to offer 
a solution of these ills, that will at 
one and the same time reconcile all 
bankers to the necessity of handling 
sight drafts without reluctance and 
make it a profitable business. In 
order to accomplish such a cure, it 
would perhaps be wise to overlook the 
fact that only about 20 per cent of 
sight drafts are convertible into revenue- 
producing agents. The drawer of a 
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COL 


LLINOIS MERCHANTS ™ 
Trust COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Finished in 
RED—BLUE—GREEN 


Brass Nameplates Etched also in Colors 
ALL BRASS—NON RUSTING 


Greatest Dime Savers of All! 


Stanton Dime Banks—also in colors—will 
keep your savings message constantly in the 
pockets of the men—in the purses of the women 
—in your community. 

They're small and handy—easily carried— 
and are brightly colored. The last word in dime 
banks, and a valuable advertising medium 
as well. The low cost permits wide and eco- 
nomical distribution. 

Let us tell you more also about these Dime 
COLORBANKS and our plan to help you 
build deposits. 


OLORS attract—they bring business! 
Let the constant appeal of these 
attractive banks in home or office stimu- 
late the savings appeal in your community, 
and aid in securing new accounts for 
your institution. 


Stanton COLORBANKS have demon- 
strated their effectiveness through suc- 
cessful use by banks large and small. 
Repeat orders tell the story. 


Let us show you how your bank can 
profit by using Stanton COLORBANKS. 
Simply mail the coupon below. 


STANTON 
DIME BANKS 
also finished in 


RED—BLUE—GREEN 


with beautifully etched 
nameplates 


ALL BRASS—NON RUSTING 


Quincy 


> 


= 


SIMPLY USE _THE COUPON 


---------5 


STANTON HOME SAFE CO., 
64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, send us samples, prices and further information on 
O Stanton COLORBANKS 0 Stanton Dime Banks 
We may be interested in approximately 


Note—Window and lobby displays Psa the COLORBANKS are 
furnished FREE with orders for 100 or more 


Stanton Home Safe Co. 
64 W. Randolph St. 
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Forty 


Are your 
windows 
bringing in 
business ? 


Banks all over the country are waking 
up to the tremendous new-business 
possibilities of window displays. At- 
tractive, scientifically arranged dis- 
plays actually bring folks into your 
bank and create business for all de- 
partments. How this 
described in 


101 Window 
Displays 


By M. E. Chase 


is done is 


This book is not based on theory or (| 
guess-work but is the result of many 
years study by the author and a care- 
ful investigation of the methods used 
by banks and investment houses that 
have been most successful. 


A feature of the book is the careful 
description of 101 original displays for 
all departments of banking. 


But don’t take our word for this. 
Send for and examine this book at 
your own desk at our risk. Mail the 
coupon below TODAY. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
71 Murray Street, New York. 


You may send me a copy of 101 
WINDOW DISPLAYS by M. E. 
| Chase on 10 days’ approval. At the 
end of 10 days I will either send you 
my check for $5.00 or return the book. 


| Name 


Bank. 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


‘acsimile imprint 
in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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draft does not expect it to be paid. 
Had he drawn every draft in the 
expectation of prompt payment the 
practice long ago would have been 
discontinued. 


T SHOULD be looked upon as a 

request for credit information, while 
it serves as a reminder to the 
drawer that his account is overdue. 
Merchants are not averse to paying for 
service, but the kind of service indi- 
cated by the return of their drafts 
marked “no attention,” “refused,” 
“no reason” is not an incentive to 
continued patronage and willing com- 
pensation. The merchant would rather 
see something after this fashion ““Wants 
more time’’; “promises to pay the 
10th”; “‘will remit soon’’; if it is not 
possible to enclose drawee’s check for 
part payment or a bank draft for the 
entire amount. He wants something 
tangible to work upon and, having 
obtained it, can proceed to make 
collections in whatever manner cir- 
cumstances would seem to warrant. 
When returning the draft to the 
sending bank, or to the drawer if 
received direct from him, the collecting 
bank should enclose an envelope suit- 
able for enclosing postage or coin, 
and on this envelope could be printed 
a request for reimbursement on account 
of time spent and service rendered. 

This envelope makes it easy for the 
sending bank to comply, and assures 


that the request will not be overlooked, 
either inadvertently or intentionally. 
An identifying number on the en- 
velope informs all parties concerned 
of the fact that the collecting bank is 
handling items in a businesslike way, 
as it proves that they are registering 
them upon receipt. The collection 
register in addition to showing items 
on hand will serve the additional 
purpose of disclosing at any time, who, 
if any, are the delinquents in regard to 
remitting the presentation fee. “The 
number identifies you,” is a tactful 
reminder that you will be given credit 
for the remittance when received, and 
debited in case of non-compliance. In 
the almost certain knowledge that the 
required fee will be forthcoming, the 
collecting bank can afford to give an 
item more than casual attention and 
can enjoy the satisfaction derived from 
having been helpful, while at the same 
time, adding a new source of revenue 
to set up as a surplus against a rainy 
day. There is a good deal of advertis- 
ing value, too, in store for the bank 
that adopts this simple collection 
system, that will in time react to its 
further benefit. Local merchants and 
other depositors will learn of the 
businesslike methods employed which 
ought to inspire confidence resulting in 
increased deposits. 

The axiom “‘What is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well,’’ seems to be 
applicable to handling of sight drafts. 


Public Overhead, Ten Billions 


(Continued from page 7) 


It is interesting to note the number 
of federal employees and compare it 
with the total. On June 30, 1925, there 
were on the federal payroll 564,718 
persons; but this total did not include 
the legislative branch, the judiciary, 
the army, the navy, the marine corps, 
the coast guard or the governmental 
personnel of the District of Columbia. 
In November, 1911, at the time of the 
armistice, the corresponding figure, 
again without the army, navy, etc., 
was 917,760. We have dropped off 
a good many public pay collectors but 
we still have a vast army on our 
hands. 

It is only proper to remind the 
reader that these figures include the 
postal service, the federal police, 
forestry, clerical and other necessary 
services and the not inconsiderable 
number of customs inspectors, revenue 
collectors, prohibition officers and the 
like. Again, among the employees of 
states and localities are the school, 
high school, college and university 
teachers, the medical staffs, the sanitary 
and scientific staffs and many others 
whose usefulness will not be questioned 
and whose services are in many cases 
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wholly indispensable to the modern 
state. 

But when all this is said and done 
there is no escaping the ominous fact 
that the- number of employees and 
dependents of the public has increased 
out of all proportion to the rise in 
population; and the cost of maintaining 
government has risen far more rapidly 
than national income or national wealth. 

In addition to the explanations 
already given, there are some others of 
interest. Education costs much more 
now than ever before, and the demands 
for higher schooling are ever greater. 


"THE penal institutions, too, are be- 

coming expensive, not only because 
there are more criminals but because 
modern ideas demand reformatory and 
humanistic methods of treatment, 
medical attention, psychiatrical work 
and non-competition with free labor — 
all factors that add to the public 
outlay. Our federal and local govern- 
ments are also engaging in all sorts of 
social, research and scientific works. 
They are building roads, dams, parks, 
institutions, experimental stations, and 
what not. They are taking better and 
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ot all the two-gun men are /n the movies 


OU’LL find them, blazing away, in executive 
offices and thousands of banks the countrv over. 


And they always get their man! 


They use the telephone exclusively for firing 
into the “great open spaces’ —for incoming and 
outgoing calls. 


And the Dictograph for short-range work—for 
the inter-departmental calls that put such a 
burden on the bank’s switchboard and tie up 
individual instruments, and result in exasperating 
delays, wasted time, needless steps, lost efficiency. 


lf you want to put your bank on the two-gun 
efficiency basis, if you want to be quick on the 


Dic fogra ph 
MASTER STATION 


Send me a copy 
““yOUR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS’’ 


talk-trigger, arrange for a demonstration of the 
Dictograph. 


You’ll install one, pronto, when you see how 
wide, free and handsome this tried and true 
system of interior communication works. 


Write to the DicrocrapH PRropucts Corpo- 
RATION, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
or to any of our branches or agencies, located in 
principal cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
Get your man...no waiting ...no walking 
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more costly care of the insane, the 
aged, and the wrecks of life. 
99 All this seems humane, praiseworthy 
Th e B 1 Pa Y a d e and even necessary. But the scientific 
g mind is likely to warn us that there is a 
: point beyond which we must not go in 


is forming. Get in line with the many banks the direction of piling up taxes and 
burdening the strong and productive 
successfully solving endorsing problems with in the interest of the weak and com- 


INTERNATIONAL CHECK ENDORSERS. paratively worthless. The socio- 


; biologist will say, with a gloomy shake 
The complete Line for the complete solution. of the head, that the whole tendency of 


this age to decrease the number of 
Single Feed or Quantity Feed according to vital producers (the farmers, miners, 
requirements of your individual system. || Yocdsmen and the like, who dig or 


raise the fundamental materials) and 
to increase the armies of men and 
women employed in non-essential 
industries, the production of luxuries 
or amusements, the manufacture of 


Automatic useful .but by no means _ necessary 

° articles or the catering to the complex 
Quantity Feed demands of an over-rich civilization. 
Particularly will he lament the huge 

Model number of men and women who do 
“wn little or nothing and the disproportion- 

K ate rise in the number of public 


employees and dependents. 

The student knows that every dollar 
added to taxation, for use in the pay- 
ment of bureaucrats and employees or 
for the support of criminals, weaklings 
or any of the strays of life, is an added 
burden on the shoulders of the fit and - 
the productive. All such expenditures, 
while they may seem to be devoted to 
humane and even necessary causes, 
actually force the valuable members of 
any given society to carry the relatively 
worthless. Not only does such weight- 
ing of the active individuals retard 
progress, both in material and cultural 


fit that, when it becomes too great, 


New 


Single Feed Model 
“JUNIOR” 


of NEW YORK tends to cause them to break nervously 

and join the ranks of the unfit. This 

634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. is the explanation of the collapse of 
empires and civilizations. 


Accordingly, the ever mounting cost 
of government and the swelling ranks 
—also manufacturers of ““SEALOMETER’”’ metered mailing of those who eat at the public table 
machines. Send for booklets today. must be regarded as serious symptoms. 


Cause and Effect 


[ A state, California, for instance, 

has a law making it a criminal 

offense to give a check without suf- 

ficient funds to cover it, and if a check 

S A KF K & [ | A R LD is given contrary to law, the drawer, 
of course, may be arrested. 

Suppose, however, that the drawer 
has sufficient funds, the paying teller 
looks at the wrong account, refuses to 
Ordinary paper often contains lint or minute particles of paper dust pay the check, and the payee arrests 
which fly into the machine and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. the drawer. Then the mistake is 


You can get Burroughs non-lint roll paper from your local Burroughs Gucovered, sad the Grawer wae the 


agency, or, if you wish, you can order direct from the factory. a py page tr ce we 


The operation of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper. 


Can h d? \ 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN nection between the two _ things,” 


says the California Supreme Court in 
ruling in favor of the bank. 
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THE paying teller deserves the best of assistance in his responsible job. 
That is why so many banks have standardized on Hammermill Safety Paper. 


Hammermill produces the pulp, makes the pulp into paper and then sensitizes 

that paper to produce Hammermill Safety—in one mill under one control. 

The result is superior quality, a strictly standardized high grade Safety Paper. 
We will be glad to send you samples of Hammermill Safety. 


: HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


Five Reasons Why You Should Specify 


JO2OCOWIN 


WEWGEIR 
FOR ALL YOUR MACHINE BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


TY POCOUNT never dog-ears, no matter how much thumb- 
ing over sheets get in the tray. This cannot be said of cards. 


TYPOCOUNT isa space-saver, since 25% more sheets can 
be inserted in a tray than card forms of the same weight. 


TYPOCOUNT never splits, breaks or cracks, with con- 
sequent possible loss of part of an important record. This 
is due to its great strength and uniform consistency all 
the way through. 


TYPOCOUNT is approximately half as expensive as a 
good grade of card. 


TYPOCOUNT is made by Byron Weston Company, 
recognized among leading printers and stationers as 
‘Leaders in Ledger Papers.’’ The Weston water-mark is 
an assurance of quality, durability and permanency. 


Byron Weston (sompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-three years 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


ESULTS 


Several of the foremost advertisers in the bank market have 
used The Burroughs Clearing House practically since the first 
issue, in 1916. Most of them buy space strictly on a cost- 
per-sale basis. There can be only one reason for their 
continuing in the Clearing House. 


Are You Selling to Bankers ? 


Why not use the ONE publication which covers your 
market from the largest bank in the largest city to the small 
institution in the country town, and blanket the bank field 
at the lowest cost? Complete information on request. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS, Detroit, Mich. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


Who’s in Your Lobby’? 


(Continued from page 27) 


customer through insistent solicitation 
of the Corner National Bank. He 
gets a nice letter telling him how 
welcome he is and how anxious the 
bank is to give him good service. He 
is a man of family, runs a fair account 
and does not borrow any money. His 
acquaintance with the officers of the 
bank begins and ends with a bow now 
and then as he catches the eye of one 
of the officials who had part in soliciting 
his account. Several months later 
the account is reported closed. The 
business extension department of the 
bank follows up in a personal call to see 
what was the matter. The story is old 
and frazzled from repeating, it runs 
like this: 

“Oh, no; there was nothing the 
matter. You have a good bank, and 
there is no complaint to make. The 
only reason I changed was that | 
didn’t know anybody in your bank, 
whereas I got acquainted with Mr. 
Blank, assistant cashier of the Third 
National. Met him at lunch one day 
and we have gotten pretty well 
acquainted since. In fact he pointed 
out to me a little chance to make a 
pretty good investment, after I had 


‘mentioned to him that I was looking 


for something of the kind. Oh, no; 
there was nothing wrong at your bank.” 

But wasn’t there something wrong 
at the bank? 

Yes. The wrong lay in the bank’s 
putting 100 per cent energy behind 
the new business and soliciting end of 
the business and giving 10 per cent or 
less in looking after the man in the 
lobby. 

That man in your lobby is a pretty 
keen fellow. 

His power of appraisement is pretty 
good. It doesn’t matter whether he is 
in jeans or broadcloth, it won’t do to 
give him perfunctory attention; it 
must be of the wholehearted, interested 
character—the kind that impresses 
itself and causes your customer to go 
off with the feeling that he is dealing 
with a mighty fine bank. 

Somebody said that he would rather 
write the songs that the newsboys 
whistle than be president. 


ACCORDINGLY the bank that gets a 

good word from the spontaneity of 
soul of the drifting public is enjoying 
advertising that cannot be bought, 
and the institution will surely move 
ahead of competitors in whose halls 
there is lacking a proper spirit atmos- 
phere. 

Some reader of this article is already 
saying to himself, ““Yes, but what bank 
can afford to employ an officer for the 
sole duty of parading the lobby and 
doing nothing more than talking with 
the customers and general public?” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The answer to this is that no ship 
leaves port without an “officer of the 
deck” being out among the passengers. 
This officer stands his watch for certain 
hours and then goes to other duties. 
No army wages successful battle with- 
out its “listening posts” to see what is 
going on outside the lines. 

Of course our large banks have their 
floormen, and keen, fine fellows they 
are, but in each case their station is 
known and a greeting from one of them 
cannot carry the weight of a personal 
word from some member of the official 
family. 

Just try it in your bank. So arrange 
duty detail that from opening to 
closing hour one officer at least is out 
in the lobby. He can do service for an 
hour, then be relieved by another 
officer for an hour, and so on until 
closing time. This is not a_ hard 
proposition. If you think so, let me 
ask what you do during vacation 
periods, when at least one officer is 
away for two weeks or more. 

You will be surprised to note the 
many opportunities for business build- 
ing that may be developed in your 
lobby. You will also find the psycho- 
logical effect fine along the line of your 
window workers, to have an officer ‘on 
the outside, looking in’ when they are 
engaged in their contacts with the 
public. 

These window workers, by the way, 
including your tellers and those who 
serve the other windows of your bank, 
are very, very important people in 
forming the spirit atmosphere of your 
institution. They really are your bank, 
to a large extent, because their contact 
with your customers is an everyday 
matter, and you are largely rated by 
the character of their service. 


Statf Owns $2,000,000 
Stock 


MORE than $2,000,000 worth of 

stock of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been purchased 
by employees of that institution, with 
a view to passing ultimate control of 
the bank to the members of the 
organization. A total of 4454 shares 
of stock have been bought by employees 
at $450 a share, a price almost $10 
below the present market price. 

The plan, in which the bank is 
assisting, calls for the turning over of 
40 per cent of the net profits of the 
bank each six months to the stock 
purchase fund, to which the employees 
will also contribute from their salaries. 

During the first half of 1926 $650,000 
was set aside for the plan —$497,000 
being paid out of profits and the rest 
received from employees. Every staff 
member has taken part and has thus 
become a part owner in the Bank of 
Italy. 


The VALUE of Federal Tear Gas was 
convincingly proved in Detroit Sept. 18. 


Two armed robbers entered the Kercheval Ave. Branch of the 
Commonwealth-Federal Savings Bank. One walked to 
the manager’s window and demanded his cash. The 
other held his gun against a woman customer. 


Dropping out of sight the manager touched the gas foot- 
control. Results were instantaneous; the _ robbers, 
staggered, groped their way to the door, blinded by the 
stinging effects of the gas. 


Within an hour they appeared at a near-by bank that has 
no gas protection, made a successful haul—and getaway. 


At the first bank there was no panic—no shooting. It was 
all over quicker than it takes to tell it. No one injured— 
bank funds intact. 


Neither employes nor customers were incapacitated. A few 
minutes in the open air and their eyes were normal. 


This is good news to the hundreds of banks that enjoy the 
protection of Federal Tear Gas. 


It is of even greater interest to those that do not have it. 


No bank bearing our sign has ever had a successful daylight 
robbery. Write today for full information about this 
modern, successful defense. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


1631 LIBERTY AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Branch Offices in 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ‘TOLEDO, MILWAUKEE, 
MINNFAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY AND INDIANAPOLIS 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Forty-six 


No Starting Troubles 
This Winter ! 


Nothing is more 
exasperating 
than a cold 
engine—nor 
more costly. 
Delay in start- 
ing—never on 4 

time, the worry 
and fear of 
whether your 

engine will start promptly or at all, 
the terrible wear and tear, are all 
eliminated if you keep your garage warm. 


Safety Garage Heater 


completely solves the problem of warming 
garages safely, conveniently and eco- 
nomically. It ventilates the garage, 
keeps it dry, gives even circulation of 
warmth, has no water - 
to freeze, is auto- 
matically controlled, 
requires no care or 
attention, can cause 
no dirt or trouble, and 
occupies no needed 
space. 

FREE BOOKLET 

Our booklet, ‘‘Winter 
Motoring” tells all about 
the Scientific Safety 
Garage Heater and gives 


valuable hints that save 
timeandmoney in winter. 


The Scientific Heater 
Company 
2106 Superior Viaduct, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Leonardt’s 
BALL-POINTED 


Pens 


S ball-bearing lessens fric- 
tion in machinery, so 
do BALL-POINTED PENS 
ease the action in writing. 
Smoothlyandeasily the BALL- 
POINTED PEN travels over 
the paper, distributing a 
steady, even flow of ink. To 
the writer it ensures complete 
harmony between mind and 
matter. 
Made from the finest Sheffield Steel 


—40 years’ untarnished reputation 


Leonardt's BALL-POINTED PENS 

rinted on every box. Have no substitute. 

Stocked by all leading stationers and, 
wholesale, by all large jobbers. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Banking in Mid-Victorian Days 


(Continued from page 9) 


NY. 


That’s the way he shut up his friend 
W. 

In the evening our worthy hero 
preferred his books to visits from 
friends or relations, and “‘they might 
stand there and knock, if he’d opened 
his Locke, or ‘gone in’ for “The Wealth 
of Nations.’ ” 

Since for “work and work, and 
nothing but work, he displayed such 
decided proclivity,” 

The “CLEARING HOUSE” now, 
for a while, became 

The scene of his great activity. 

We have reproduced the sketch 
which shows him on his way to his 
day’s work, wearing the “topper” 
which at that period was almost de 
rigueur for a bank clerk. 

Christmas comes again and once 
more he enjoys a “thumping big rise” 
and “‘mounts on the wings of a ‘thirty.’ ”’ 
Then for a few pages the writer moral- 
izes on the bank clerk’s feelings when — 
—if there’s no rise! then what would 

you give 

For the primest roast beef? —not a 

button: 
“Gin and Bitters’ —no use Sirloin, 
turkey or goose, 

You’d as lief have a—cut of cold 

mutton, 

The day arrives! the fatal hour! 
They speculate —“‘Miss” or “Hit?” 
When somehow or other, all seem to be 

seized 

With a sudden industrious “‘fit.” 
That “receiving cashier’’—see how 

busy he is! 

What’s he dodging about? it seems 

funny — 
He would lead you to think (had you 
not seen him wink) 

Hewas all “up a tree” with his money! 
See that group of young juniors going 

mad with delight! 

Well let ’em-—there’s surely no 

harm in it — 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


They’re quite charmed with a “ten!” 

but they’re all single men — 

When they’re married! they’ll not 

see much “charm” in it! 

In due course our hero becomes first 
cashier, at which occupation he was 
“business incarnale and wonderous 
polite: he was marked for his great 
urbanity.” And as for the ladies, well 
—they always laid siege 

To his corner —they couldn’t resist 

him! 

When he paid them a cheque with their 

arms round his neck 

They would dearly have loved to 

have kissed him. 

The inevitable of course happens. 
There comes to his counter one who 
lays siege to his heart (she was not able 
to do so on the other side of the grille 
in those days), and he marries. 

It wasn’t her fortune, her rank or her 

fame — 

By none of these she caught him; 
For her loving heart and sweet young 

face 

Were the only dowry she brought him’ 

With this “settling down” in life the 
Bank Clerk’s career hastens to its 
close. He is made manager. 

The goal is won! Our “Rising Son” 

At the top of the tree is shining! 

Or changing the figure, our hero’s now 
In the Manager’s chair reclining! 
But in this proud position he doesn’t 

let the grass grow under his feet. Far 

from it. 

Having now reached the summit of 

Fortune and Fame 

Our hero —still full of ambition — 
Made at once to his “Board,” the first 

morning they sat, 

This most timely and sound propo- 

sition. 

They were in a very generous mood 
that day, having just had the “‘Meet- 
ing” and paid a dividend. “Which 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


was splendid indeed, there was such a 
sensation —such greeting!” 

In the last picture we see the newly- 
made manager taking the floor, and 
trailing his coat-tails, we suspect, as he 
addresses them to the effect that — 
«__ — —the salaries we pay 


To the staff—it’s my settled con- 
viclion — 
Mighti now all be advanced at a 
uniform rate,” 
All approved —there was no contra- 
diction! 
“That they work hard you know —and 
promotion’s but slow, 

(And he spoke with such force, such 

precision!) 
“*Twould be money well spent, let’s 
say 30 per cent.” 

They agreed without any division! 

In the picture we are permitted to 
see them doing it, by means of those 
little bubbles so popular in drawings of 
the period. But even this did not 
satisfy the hero. For “another good 
thing he very soon did, and that with 
the boldest of faces —The Bonus, which 
once was so precious to him, he secured 
on a permanent basis!”’ 

So even bonuses were not unknown 
in his days! Though probably they 
were not the sort made popular by the 
Great War, but a Christmas distri- 
bution to the staff of gifts made by 
customers at the festive season; a 
custom which fell into desuetude some 
thirty years ago. 

The author concludes his tale with 
the sinking of the “Rising Sun” in a 30 
per cent blaze of glory, and then follows 
this little apostrophe — 

May his glorious example your spirit 
inspire — 

If it isn’t too late —and another thing! 
This advice I impress, when you reach 

his success, 

Mind the 30 per cent, and —the other 

thing! 

Our little excursion into the past is 
over, but though we cannot help 
rejoicing that today we enjoy such 
vastly improved banking conditions, 
we must also admire the spirit of this 
unknown bank man who was so ready 
to face facts with a smiling face and a 
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jest upon his tongue. 


Dependable Safes 


R 25 years we have 
been known throughout 
the length and breadth of 
the country as the producers 
of DEPENDABLE safes. 


©—® 


We were the pioneers in the 
beginning and have since 
remained the leaders. 


Every safe we manufacture 
bears our name and carries 
our unconditional guarantee 
of excellence. 


We manufacture all classes 
of safes but only one grade 
—the best, and all are 
reasonably priced. 


Write for prices 
and sample 


Cie AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE CO. 


159 No. State Street, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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An actual saving 
of 90% to 98% 


of an expense item 
that is found on the 
books of every bank 


Possibly you, like many other banks, are still 
spending anywhere from $20.00 to hundreds of dollars 
for endorsement stamps each year. Our plan will 
actually save —for you—-from 90% to 98% of this 
expense, a saving that may well_be applied to more 
productive use. 


Mr. Martin, cashier of the Bank of Fairhope, 
Alabama, says of our plan, ‘“‘This endorsement 
stamp ordering has always been a source of 
trouble to our bank but through your system of 
ordering it has been reduced to almost nothing."’ 


Lack of space prevents describing the plan in detail 
aere, but if you will fill out the 
coupon below, we will gladly 
send full information by mail. 
The Swisher Company em- 
ploys no salesmen. All business 
8 transacted by mail and has 
been since the company was 
established in 
1888. We have 
over 10,000 
banks on our 
books as cus- 
tomers for not 
only endorse- 
ment stamps 
but stamps and 
other office 


SLAC 


ACAGO \ 


marking util- The 
ities of all —— 


tinds. 
Check the coupon for our Banker’s Catalog, too. 


R. D. SWISHER MFG. CO. 


411-13 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1888 


&. D. SWISHER MFG. CO. 
411 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


‘= Please send full details of your Endorsement 
Stamp Plan without obligation. 


Please send your Banker’s Catal No. 
18s-a-26. 


Cuts for Ads 


Pictures in your newspaper ad- 
vertising add the human interest touch. 
$10.00 monthly gives you a new 2 or 3 
column cut each week. Individual cuts 
as low as $3.00 each. Write for proofs. 


_ Bankers Publishing Company 

Established 1899 

Financial Advertising Agency 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THE BURROUGHS 


They Save for Things They Want 


(Continued from page 20) 


that every institution should have a 
policy file, where is kept a record of 
policies and practices in use or pro- 
posed) a two-year-old advertisement 
from a Cleveland bank entitled 
“Monthly Statement Savings Plan.” 
The title did not tell me much but the 
idea possessed the germ that later 
proved to give life to my work of 
getting new savings accounts. 

After a brief trial my advertisements 
began to read “Save by Mail” and as a 
sub-head, “A Monthly Statement Sav- 
ings Plan.” In explaining the plan 
by letter the copy ran as follows, 
“The purpose of this plan is to help 
you increase this fund (referring to 
the reserve fund mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph) every month. 
You can take care of your deposits in 
the same manner that you do your 
monthly bills, that is, by simply 
attaching your check and returning 
by mail to our savings department.” 

So far as the plan is concerned, you 
have now learned the fundamental 
principles which underlie our savings 
merchandising plan. Various pieces of 
advertising material, some of which are 
reproduced accompanying this article, 
have been used successfully and it now 
remains for me to outline the manner in 
which this plan has been put into 
practical use. Knowledge of a prin- 
ciple of advertising is practically use- 
less unless merchandising methods are 
applied in an effective manner. 


"THE scope of this article will not 

permit an elaborate discussion of the 
care which was taken in the selection 
of paper stocks, of type, of color 
schemes, and —most important of all — 
mediums of distribution for the sales 
messages. 

Advocates of the use of direct mail 
will be pleased to know that this force 
has been the backbone of this entire 
campaign. It was used first as an 
experiment on a limited list. 

It might be appropriate here to 
recommend that before entering into 
any extensive mail campaign, try it 
out on a small list, and check the 
results. 

While it has proved desirable to 
change the methods of approach 
continually, the first test in this 
campaign fortunately demonstrated in 
no uncertain terms the soundness of 
the principle underlying it and also 
that the mind of the public was 
receptive. It was noticeable at the 
outset that the new accounts received 
ran to larger deposits than the average 
new savings accounts. Under the 
ordinary savings appeal, accounts call- 
ing for monthly deposits ranged from 
$5 to $175 per month, and the larger 
portion of them around $20 and up. 


in writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Of course the real reason for this high 
average was the character of mailing 
list used, which included business men 
in every line of endeavor. Through- 
out the campaign we have done no 
circularization among the poorer classes, 
whom bankers expect to open $1 and 
$5 accounts and with the hope that 
they will be eventually built up. 

To reinforce the direct mail cam- 
paign, street car cards, newspapers 
and publications have been used 
extensively and billboards to some 
extent. On billboards we have used 
from two to three 50-foot lighted, 
painted boards. 

Almost any plan must have a key or 
master booklet back of it and in this 
‘ase, the booklet was carefully planned, 
running from eight to twelve pages and 


cover. It carried the whole story, 
and later, specimen budgets were 
added. <A return card is also used. 


which has proven highly productive. 


UR direct by mail lists have been 
carefully compiled and each list 


. receives at least four letters multi- 


graphed, filled in and signed personally. 
The first carries the descriptive booklet, 
the second a special return card with 
summary of plan thereon, the third 
may carry a blotter printed in three 
to four colors. This blotter is a repro- 
duction of a car card in use at the time. 

Other enclosures are used from time 
to time as new unique ideas are evolved, 
and new mailing lists are constantly 
being developed. 

At the outset of the campaign a 
certain Chicago banker, commenting 
on the proposed plan, issued us a 
warning not to let our present depositors 
in on the plan, for it would burden 
the office to send out bills to such a 
large number of regular savers. While 
the criticism was appreciated, I con- 
cluded that if sending out bills would 
bring in deposits, it was quite 
inexpensive advertising. To reach our 
present depositors was an easy job. 
Without appearing to solicit them as 
present depositors to change their 
form of account, we proceeded to put 
on an advertising campaign through 
our external house organ, ‘‘Good 
Fortune,” which bi-monthly reaches 
most of the savings depositors. The 
results have been good but not yet 
burdensome. 

As an advertising medium, “Good 
Fortune” has proven its worth many 
times. Produced in quantities of 
10,000 and over, it contains twelve 
pages including a three-color cover. 
The cost per copy is about four cents. 
This magazine is sent to anyone upon 
request, and a large part of the mailing 
list represents “requests.” Feeling 


that the savings bank is one institution 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


that can use the mass plan of adver- 
tising, we are now planning to solicit 
through a very new and unique plan 
all of the well-to-do homes in the city. 
Literature can be distributed at $4 
per thousand which is $16 less than 
first class mail and practically all of 
our mail goes first class. 

This in brief is the outside story of 
our present savings policy. The inside 
story is as interesting as it is effective. 
Every new depositor, savings or check- 
ing, receives a mail solicitation. Every 
new safe deposit box holder receives 
one. When a loan is made through 
the mortgage department, the borrower 
gets a personal letter telling him how 
easy it would be for him to pay off his 
loan through a Monthly Save by 
Mail account. Each new bond client, 
with exceptions, receives a mail 
solicitation, and finally the plan will 
eventually be laid before every resident 
of Minneapolis many, many times and 
in divers ways. 

How about the cost, you say. 

We have counted the cost and 
because of the soundness of the plan, 
because we believe we have the right 
appeal and because we are using 
merchandising methods, we are cheer- 
fully paying the cost. 

Would it pay for a savings bank to 
use this plan? I would certainly handle 
it in a slightly different way —that is, 
the cost should be held down more. 

In other words, we as a trust company 
with a bond department can afford to 
go one step further because under our 
plan of new business, our savings 
department is an important source of 
new business for the bond department, 
and the bond department for trust 
business. 


HERE is how it works. All new ac- 

counts of $500 or over are reported 
to the bond sales manager, who has 
access to the savings ledgers for new 
prospects. Many banks do not permit 
this, but we believe in it because we 
think the principle is fundamentally 
sound. We are interested in the 
success of our customers and if we can 
help them better their financial con- 
dition, we will pay ourselves rich 
dividends in the end. 

This is only a chapter in the history 
of our present savings policy. It has 
been in operation just one year, but its 
success is clearly manifested in the 
increased new accounts and the steadi- 
ness with which these Save-by-Mail 
accounts respond to the monthly bills 
which they receive. 

We are not for a moment forgetting 
the $1, $2 and $5 saver. Home 
savings banks are being used and are 
advertised on the mailing envelopes 
which carry “Good Fortune.” Dime 
Savers and Baby letters are also being 
used on a limited scale. We believe 


Ve 


that the general publicity on the Save 


The American Commercial and Savings Bank 
Davenport, Towa 


HE above structure, combin- 

ing the elements of sound and 
substantial construction with many 
unusual features of design, com- 
pletely dominates its surroundings 
and becomes a fitting home for 
one of the leading banks in the 
Mississippi Valley. 


Through a period now approach- 
ing the thirty-third year it has 
been our privilege to satisfy the 
requirements of a banking clientele 
which appreciates and demands 
the best that can be produced in 
bank and office buildings and 
banking interiors. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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DEXTER 
SHARPENER 


PEACH SWARPERE CO, 
CHICAGO. 


» 


The “Dexter” 


The Aristocrat of Pencil Sharpeners 


N 


A machine made to meet 
the demand for QUALITY 
in office equipment. 


We present here the “DEXTER”—made 
for heavy duty—the very finest hand feed 
machine on the market. For pencils of all 
sizes—solid tool steel cutterswithadjuster 
for fine, medium and blunt points. 


5 Favorites ( Chicago—$1.00 | 
of the Rockive 

APSCO Line< Junior—$3.50 
—at all 
Deal 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The ‘‘Chicago”’ 
the world famous 


*1 Pencil Sharpener 


LESS 
EXPENSIVE 


in the long run. 


That is what experienced, 
successful Bankers say 
about the 


ERATION 
ONE TGISTER 


SYSTEM 


Write today for a set of 
samples and our descriptive 
booklet and let us show 
you how easy it is to avoid 
errors and save time in your 
Note and Loan Department. 
One typewritten operation 
and five complete records 
aresupplied witheach carbon 
copy exactlylike the original. 


Your Bank needs this system. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 


by Mail Plan is simple enough to be 
easily understood by all classes of 
people, and because of its widespread 
use, reaches all potential savers. We 


THE BURROUGHS 


are confident that the momentum of 
this advertising campaign will carry 
along with its harvest, thousands of 
small savers at no added cost. 


The Audit of Foreign Exchange 


(Continued from page 15) 


a tedious task to ascertain the profit 
or loss on each individual sale of 
currency previously purchased, yet it 
is necessary to check each transaction 
if the regularity and profit or loss is 
to be determined. There are some who 
advocate that the merchandise, or 
inventory, method can be applied 
to determine the accuracy of the 
profits. 


]F THE bank does not issue its own 

travelers checks but sells those issued 
by the American Bankers Association, 
the American Express Company, or 
some bank, the supply of unissued 
checks should be verified direct. The 
volume of checks issued annually 
should determine whether or not a 
register is required. This, undoubtedly, 
is the safest manner in which to keep a 
proper record of these items. The 
profit earned (commission) from selling 
such checks should be tested by apply- 
ing the usual rate charged to the total 
checks sold during the period. 

Bills receivable is another type of 
investment which may be encountered 
in many foreign departments. They 
usually consist of “long bills’ or bills 
of exchange payable 30 days, or longer, 
after sight. They should be verified 
direct with the usual follow-up to see 
that all are properly accounted for. 
The profit accrues in the form of 
exchange and interest and the interest 
should be verified the same as in the 
case of ordinary loans. 

In auditing bills purchased, a listing 
of outstanding bills is essential. The 
balance should be checked to the 
controlling account and after this has 
been done, each item paid during the 
period under examination should be 
audited to ascertain that the proper 
rate was given, whether the correct 
amount was credited to earnings and 
to see when payment was made. A 
register of bills purchased should show 
the date; number; amount in gold 
dollars or foreign amount; interest 
rate; purchase date; time; drawer’s 
name; drawer’s number; drawee; lo- 
cation; documents attached; character 
of shipment; vessel on which shipment 
was made; insurance coverage and 
correspondent to whom sent. Another 
register should record the customers’ 
liability as to foreign bills, in foreign 
amounts and gold dollar bills, showing 
the customers’ total outstanding 
liability at all times. Ifa third register 
is maintained as to correspondents, it 
should show the total balance of 
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outstanding and unpaid bills forwarded 
to each. 

Commercial letters of credit are the 
medium used largely in financing 
import and export shipments. They 
are classified into (1) cable credits; 
(2) sight credits and (3) credits payable 
at some future specified time.. They 
are issued and payable in foreign 
currency or in dollars. Every letter of 
credit should stipulate (1) the bene- 
ficiary; (2) whether it is revocable 
or irrevocable; (3) the person, or 
firm, for whose account the credit is 
opened; (4) the amount of the credit 
in foreign currency or dollars, which 
is the total sum up to which amount 
drafts will be paid or accepted, if 
drawn under such credit; (5) the 
running time of the drafts to be drawn; 
(6) the merchandise to be shipped and 
the form, or method, of packing used; 
(7) the documents accompanying the 
drafts (these documents are usually 
bills of lading, shippers and consular 
invoices, insurance policy, inspection 
certificate and weigher’s certificate); 
and (8) expiration date of the letter of 
credit. The daily transaction, in total, 
should be proved to the respective 
controls. A direct verification should 
be made with customers periodically to 
verify the liabilities, collateral held 
and the disposition of any merchandise 
delivered under trust receipts. Trust 
receipts on hand should be examined 
periodically to ascertain what docu- 
ments have been delivered. 


HE account “Due From Foreign 

Banks” is very much the same, in its 
nature, as the well-known item in the 
general bank statement “Due from 
Banks,” excepting of course that the 
reconciling of such balances is quite a 
different story. The writer has always 
held that the frequent reconcilement 
of foreign bank account is of the 
utmost importance for the reason that, 
like domestic bank accounts wherein 
daily transcripts are checked, the 
danger lies in allowing various excep- 
tions to run unadjusted. A daily trial 
balance is essential and should be 
verified with the control. Here again 
the procedure is identical with the 
daily trial balance of the “Country 
Banks” ledger which is verified with 
the controlling account in the general 
ledger. A daily trial balance of the 
foreign bank accounts forms part of 
the position in foreign exchange and is 
usually referred to as the “spot” 
position. Separate controls should be 
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kept for each currency. In other 
words, a combined balance of all 
“sterling” bank balances should agree 
with the control for such banks. 

Value dates should be examined to 
see that any claims for delayed pay- 
ments are correct as well as to note the 
transit time consumed. The most 
important work of the auditor is to 
prove the net position in each foreign 
currency and since this centers around 
the bank balances, the system in use 
should be such as will give all the 
essential information required. Drafts 
are not always returned by the bank 
abroad with the statements. These 
banks, as a rule, charge the account 
of the American bank upon receipt of 
advice of drafts drawn. Outstanding 
drafts, therefore, apparently are not 
known to the American bank and for 
this reason frequent lists of open 
items should be requested. 

The net position in foreign currency 
should also show a net dollar amount, 
and the dollar amount compared with 
the market value of the net position 
will show the total profit or loss. As 
the profit or loss is determined in this 
manner it can be seen that it would 
not be a difficult matter to cover 
defalcations either through false entries 
in the bank accounts or through 
juggling of figures. 

One of the most common points in 
controversy between banks here and 
abroad concerns the “‘value date’ or 
the date of actual debit or credit by 
the foreign bank and, as mentioned 
above, should be examined closely. 
This can be accomplished by checking 
advices, received from abroad, with the 
statement of account when received. 


VARIOUS kinds of “Loans and 

Advances” are made in the larger 
foreign departments. As a rule sepa- 
rate controls are maintained for each 
group or kind. Daily, or weekly, 
trial balances should be taken and 
compared with the controls. Open 
items should be proved periodically 
and any collateral should be examined 
and verified direct with the borrower. 

Gold shipments, while not en- 
countered to any extent outside of 
New York City and San Francisco, 
should be verified with the proper 
receipts on file showing the correct 
markings on boxes or bags shipped. 
It is also essential that each shipment 
be fully covered by insurance. Any 
commissions received should be traced 
to the earnings account. 

If the bank carries a “checks pay- 
able” account, all charges to the 
correspondents’ ledger should be 
checked, from advices of drafts drawn, 
to the register of checks payable. 
When paid they should be marked off 
the register and the open, or unpaid, 
items of course should agree, in total, 
with the controlling account. 


(Continued on page 53) 


A Trade-Mark You Can Trust 


LITHOGRAPHY 


by our Club Plan 


LOWERS COSTS 


on your 


CHECKS, LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, DRAFTS, 
OFFICE FORMS, ETC. 


PERATING on a vast scale of oa enables us to give 
better art service, speedier delivery and finer workmanship. 
By our Club Plan a number of orders are combined to make a 
single run, thus cutting manufacturing cost and lowering prices. 
As we have confined our efforts to the production of bank work 
for many years, we know the banker's requirements and how to 
execute them in the best possible way. 


If you are not already on our mailing list, 
permit. us to send a portfolio of samples. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
2938 Benton Street . . . . Saint Louis, Missouri, U.S. A. 


STANDARD MAILING 
MACHINES 

&: are busy in over 55,000 offices, stamping, sealing, and counting envelopes 
Ws at the rate of 20,000 per hour. This saving in time, labor and stamps is 


earning thousands of dollars a day for “Business” throughout the country. 


If your daily mailings amount to more than 300 letters, you may profit- 
ably employ the Standard Postal Permit System which enables you to 
mail without postage stamps—the simplest, most economical way to mail. 


The system involves no rental or 
royalty charges. 


Write for free copy of ‘Standard 
Postage Account Book,” and booklet 
‘‘How to Reduce the Cost of Mailing.”’ 


STANDARD 


Sealer 


= _— 1935 Revere Blvd., Everett, Mass. 
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DETROIT 
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(Continued from page 51) 


The earnings and expenses of the 
department may be kept in separate 
accounts in the general ledger with a 
subsidiary ledger, or accounts in col- 
umnar form, to show an analysis of the 
earnings and expenses, or they may be 
kept in one general ledger account and 
only the net profit or loss shown. 
Earnings are usually classified as “‘in- 
terest” and “commissions.” 

The foregoing article outlines very 
briefly the procedure involved in con- 
nection with some of the accounts 
found in the foreign exchange depart- 
ment. To go into detail and cover all 
accounts would require a book. Foreign 
exchange accounting is a subject about 
which very few books, or articles, have 
been written and much less has been 
published concerning the audit pro- 
cedure. 


The Magic Squeezer 


(Continued from page 22) 


turn for the start, John anxiously 
scrutinized Mr. Clutchbil!. He looked 
grim and hearty. Under the old 
gentleman’s right arm a peculiar bulge 
showed through his coat that was 
strange to John but would have passed 
unnoticed from strangers. 

“What’s that Mr. Clutchbill has 
under his arm?” came from Rosa in a 
sudden soprano voice. 

“Hush! that’s his lunch box,” 
breathed John, wondering himself. 

Up the track the horses were turning. 
On they came to score for the start. 

A voice in the judges’ stand boomed 
into action. “Look out, number five — 
keep back—get together—wait for 
number two!” On they came with a 
dancing glistening, increasing tattoo. 

John was aware of gently billowing 
gray canvas of tents, of the flutter of 
gay-colored flags on the roof of the 
grandstand, of a solid bank of silent 
faces, of — 

““Go-o!!”’ 

The grandstand became a dizzy 
quiver of color, hats, flags and waving 
hands. 


[DOWN the track went the horses in a 
thin veil of dust. John saw Mr. 
Clutchbill swerve from his outside 
position to the rear of the pole horse; 
the old director was letting the pole 
horse break the wind for him. Then 
far across the oval, horses’ heads came 
into view skimming above the track 
fence. They were in the same positions. 
Director Clutchbill and the lemon 
horse clung to the stern of the pole 
horse like a burdock burr to a spaniel’s 
tail. They rounded the upper curve 
with twinkling, spinning legs. It was 
then John heard the distant brazen 
toot of an old-fashioned auto horn. 
In a flash the lemon horse had 
shown a dash of frantic speed and 


Foremost in Chicago 


First in resources, de- 
posits, volume of bust- 
ness and number of 
bank correspondents 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION— AND MORE 
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impression 


Thousands who 
- neverseeyour bank 
form their impres- 
sions fromthe kind 
of checks you use. 

Checks should 
show consideration 
for the safety of 
depositors. They 
should be good- 
looking. Easy to 
write upon. And 
should feel sub- 
stantialanddurable 
when handled. 

National Safety 
Paper fulfills all 
of these qualifica- 
tions. Ask your 
lithographer. 
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VAC ACY 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


Tr 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 


rent the air. 
arm, 


nosed into an opening left by number 
two horse. 

When they skimmed under the wire 
on the first round, the lemon horse and 
the pole horse were nose and nose 
ahead. The grandstand rocked and 
Rosa clung to John’s 


pushed, and sent up off-key 


| feminine yells that made John’s ears 


and Rosa. 


_ was flying to pieces. 
_ John had over-reached and was strug- 


flap shut like a hound dog’s on the 
up-jump. Beside John the man with 
the Adam’s apple braced his feet, 
leaned a shoulder into his neighbor 
to the left and executed an unconscious 
heave. The neighbor snapped his 
head around, yelled “Quit that, will 
yuh!” and snapped his head back. 
Round the bend and up the far 
stretch the yellow horse and Mr. 
Clutchbill’s conductor’s cap sailed eye 
for eye with the pole horse. They came 
around the Lop bend with every eye in 
the grandstand on them. On John’s 
side the rail birds leaned farther and 
farther out till they seemed balanced 
on their belt buckles. All they could 
do was to growl under the pressure, 
but the grandstand sounded like a giant 
orchestra tuning for the crack of doom. 
It was then the throaty squeal of an 
old-fashioned auto horn again bellowed 
down the track. The yellow horse 
sailed ahead like a rocket. The yellow 
tail had pulled loose from Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s leg. It dusted the old gentleman’s 
features like a cow flailing flies. 
Something yellow flashed by John 
The air boomed and 
hummed with noise. The grandstand 
The man beside 


gling and reaching for his hat on the 
track side of the fence. 
Then a hush fell. The red-faced 
judge was announcing the winners. 
“First prize-e, one hundred dollars 
for the 2:20 class, won by number 


FIVE-E-VE!” 


John let out a whoop, got Rosa by 
the arm, and ducked under the fence. 


| They dodged down the now thronged 


track and met Director Clutchbill 
coming back. The lemon-colored horse 
was dancing and nodding its head. 


- Both John and Rosa got hold of the 
_ back of the sulky seat and shouted in 


Mr. Clutchbill’s ear. 

The old gentleman glanced around. 
His dust-powdered face wrinkled into 
a smile. 

“Gee Whiz! yuh made it —yuh got 


~ here for the finish!’ he bubbled. 


At the judges’ stand Mr. Clutchbill 
got stiffly down and waddled forward 
where he stopped and looked in wonder 


_ at the knowing eye of the yellow horse. 


Rosa was ahead of him. She was 
saying foolish things to the yellow 
horse while a pair of velvet lips trembled 
in her hand for a piece of candy. 
“Gosh! I hate to sell him,” suddenly 
admitted Director Clutchbill. 
Several horsemen elbowed around 
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him and began shouting. 
$300! $400, I tell yuh! 
hundred for the horse!” 
Mr. Clutchbill’s eye lighted and held 
on the last bidder. He opened his 
mouth and then felt something soft in 
his hand. Startled, he looked down. 
Rosa’s small hand was fastened to 
his. She was looking up at his face 
silently, and her brown eyes were 
swimming in tears. She didn’t dare 
speak. Mr. Clutchbill looked away. 
“This horse ain’t for sale,’ bolted 
the old director. 
“Give yuh $400 to race him the rest 
of the fall,”’ snapped a fat little man with 
blue eyes under Mr. Clutchbill’s nose. 


“Give yuh 
$500 — five 


“Be you Pee-wee Bowen?” Mr. 
Clutchbill wanted to know. 
The fat little man nodded. ‘‘What 


yuh say?” 

“I’ve heard yore kind to horses,” 
muttered Director Clutchbill. 

“I'll treat him like a baby,” agreed 
the little man, “‘and bring him back 
sound’s a dollar.” 

‘“‘Write yore check,’’ said Mr. 
Clutchbill, ‘and fetch it over to the 
sheds.” And then to John and Rosa: 
‘““‘Where’s yore car? I got to be goin’ 
home.” 

A half hour later after Mr. Clutchbill 
had his check for $400 and the prize 
money of $100, he shook out his old 
overcoat and spoke happily. 

“What say, John, ain’t that the way 
to collect a note? I'll have to write 
Sam Lovell down in Florida —it’ll sort 
of keep his feet warm all winter. And 
have yuh seen this?” Mr. Clutchbill 
unstrapped and removed from under 
his arm an old-fashioned auto horn 
curved like a bugle. “‘When I squeezed 
my arm on the bulb it honked and 
that yeller horse certainly hates horns 
—he’s jealous. Guess the folks over 
on the track still wonder where those 
honks came from.” 


$150,000,000 in Interest 


AN UNOFFICIAL report of Treasury 

obligations discloses that interest 
payments on Fourth Liberty Loan 
bonds and Treasury bonds of 1947 
approximating $150,000,000 were made 
by the Department of the Treasury on 
October 15. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan bonds, 
which are redeemable after October 
15, 1933, bear 44% per cent interest 
annually, payable semi-annually. The 
value of these bonds is $6,324,470,000, 
and the interest payments on October 15 
will be 2% per cent of this sum. 

The Treasury bonds, redeemable 
after October 15, 1947, also bear 44% per 
cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
The total of these bonds outstanding is 
$763,948,000. 

Of the $150,000,000 due on October 
15, it is estimated $54,000,000 will be 
in the New York district. 
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Pledges and Other Legal Points 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


PLEDGE, from the romantic 

standpoint, involves a promise to 
enter into the blessed and _ original 
state of matrimony. Legally speak- 
ing, a pledge may be defined as “‘a 
transfer of personal property as a 
security for a debt or other obli- 
gation.” A customer, for instance, 
borrows $1,000 from a bank and 
“puts up” 10 shares of steel by way of 
security, he really has “‘pledged” the 
stock to secure the repayment of the 
loan. 

By the great weight of authority 
in the American courts, an ordinary 
margin purchase creates the relation 
of pledgor and pledgee. 

“A contract by which a stockbroker 
purchases stock or bonds for a customer 
under an agreement by which the 
customer is to furnish a certain margin 
of security, and keep the same good 
when called on, and in the event of a 
non-compliance, the broker is to close 
the account by a public or private sale, 
creates the relation of pledgor and 
pledgee between the customer and the 
broker,” says a leading authority. 

As the relation of pledgor and 
pledgee subsists between the customer 
and the broker, and the latter holds 
the margined stock as a pledgee for the 
balance advanced by him over and 
above the margin payment, it follows 
that the broker has the right to re- 
pledge the stock to secure those 
advances. 

“The customer had entrusted the 
stock to the broker as margin, which 
would give a full right to pledge or use 
them in the usual course of business. 
The customer put into the hands of the 
broker the means of giving full title 
to all the stocks to anyone who might 
take them, either in pledge or by 
purchase,” says the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, in laying down the 
general rule. 

Even when the broker pledges 
margined stock belonging to different 
customers en bloc to secure a single 
loan, his action has been upheld by 
the courts. 

“In case a broker buys stock on 
margin, through another broker, for a 
customer, the customer acquires no 
right to the possession of the stock, 
but the broker may retain it in his own 
name, unidentified and unseparated 
until the balance of the purchase price 
is paid. According to recognized 


customs of the stock exchange in 
which the dealing was had, the broker 
may repledge this stock en bloc with 
other stock held by him, and the New 
York law makes such a pledge a 
criminal offense. 

“When, however, a customer places 


securities with a broker as collateral to 
secure the margin on other securities 
carried by the broker, then the broker 
has the same right to repledge as in 
the case of the margined securities. 

“That was substantially the only 
way in which the collateral could have 
been made available, and the view of 
modern business conditions, we think 
that such use must have been within 
the contemplation of the parties,” 
says the Maryland Court of Appeals. 

When the broker repledges securities 
en bloc, some intricate and interesting 
problems arise when the rights of the 
individual customers conflict. 

For instance, a broker is carrying 
stock for X, Y and Z, repledges the 
stock with a bank to secure a lump 
sum, the broker becomes bankrupt, 
the bank sells X’s stock for enough to 
pay the bank’s claim, and returns Y’s 
and Z’s stock to the receiver. 

“My stock was sold for the benefit 
of your stock, and you’re bound to 
help make up my loss,” X contends. 

*‘No one has any claim on our stock 
now, we dealt with the broker direct, 
and we don’t know you in the trans- 
action at all,” Y and Z retort. 

On this point the law is not clear, 
but the Federal courts seem to favor 
Y and Z. 

This situation was presented to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the case of Johnson vs. Bixby, 252 
Federal, 103, where it appeared that a 
broker wrongfully repledged several 
customers’ stock, and the second 
pledgee sold enough of the stock to pay 
his claim in full, and the court ruled 
that the customers whose stock was 
sold after the debt was satisfied were 
entitled to the proceeds of his stock 
without making any contribution to 
the customers whose stock had been 
sold to pay the claim. 

‘This unsold collateral was burdened 
without any obligation of contribution,” 
said the court. “It was at that time 
free from the pledge. No such obli- 
gation originated in the real fact of a 
subsequent wrongful sale by the 
pledgee.” 

On the other hand, several state 
courts have ruled in favor of X. 

In the case of Turner vs. Schwartz, 
117 Atlantic 904, the facts were 
practically the same, and in that case 
the Maryland courts ruled that the 
customers who received their stock 
intact were bound to contribute to the 
loss of the customer whose stock had 
been sold. 

“We think that when customers 
authorize their broker to pledge their 
securities for the payment of the 
broker’s debts, each becomes to the 


The Practibilt, 
Patrician of Binders, meets 
every Banking requirement 


In-built quality in every 
detail, an unequalled richness 
of finish, and four exclusive 
utility features, combine to 
make the PRACTIBILT 
FLEXIPOST the patrician 
of binders. It is ideal for 
every form of ordinary or 
supplemental record used in 
banking institutions. 


This shows how 
ordinary post 
binders waste 
storage space. 


Flexipost Bind- | 
ers have no pro- 
truding parts. 
All the storage 
space can be 
utilized. 


One of the many distinctive 


FAULTLESs 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 


In the PRACTIBILT 
FLEXIPOST Binder, absence 
of protruding posts saves stor- 
age space and facilitates 
handling — two-inch working 
space allows ample room for 
insertion of sheets—auxiliary 
post sections provide unlimited 
expansion, and direct-screw 
compression positively locks all 
sheets from one toany number. 


The Practibilt Flexipost 
is the binder you will ulti- 
mately choose. It is obtain- 
able from your local stationer. 
Call him today for demon- 
stration, 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE NEW YORK 


THE BINDER THAT GROWS WITH YOUR BUSINESS 
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Window Shades 
Ideal for fine bank buildings 


HUNDREDS of the finest bank — 

have installed Athey Shades because they 
are highly decorative and thoroughly prac- 
tical. They will wear for years. They can 
be made in widths up to 16 feet and in any 
height. They can be raised from the bottom, 
or lowered from the top so that after business 
hours, while the officers at their desks are 
screened from view, ample light is diffused 
across the room for the clerks. 

The cloth of which they are made is a high 
grade of Coutil, herringbone weave, 200 
threads to the square inch, mercerized and 
calendered to a smooth finish, thus resisting 
dirt. It 
is non- 
fading and dyed to seven different 
colors. The light tones of ecru 
and green are highly translucent. 

The detailed drawing above 
shows the construction and opera- 
tion of Athey Perennial Window 
Shades. 

At the right is shown one of the 
windows of the First National 
Bank, Pueblo, Colo., which is 
equipped with Athey Shades. 

An important feature of these shades is 
that with them one can take care, in a 
decorative way, of any window head, 
circle, segmental or Gothic by using 
sunbursts radiating from a common 
center as shown in the illustration at the 
tight. The shades can be embellished 
with silk fringe and with any sort of 
draperies or lambrequins. 


Write for complete information Window in First National Bank, Pueblo. 


Equipped with Athey Perennial Shades 


Company 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


6016 West 65th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


“EASY SNAP” Collapsible Storage Files 


Made of Corrugated Fiber Board 


(PATENT PENDING) 


“It Snaps Shut” 


41 stock sizes—lowest prices. 
More than 1,000 Bankers 
use and recommend them. 
Inquiries solicited. j 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COIN BAGS, WALLETS, FILE BOXES 
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extent of his pledge a surety for the 
payment of such indebtedness,” said 
the Maryland Court of Appeals. “As 
between themselves they became co- 
sureties. All the collateral lawfully 
pledged is subject to the same obli- 
gation and lien. The owners of the 
collateral, being in effect co-sureties, 
must be entitled to contribution from 
each other for any loss sustained if the 
stock of one is sold to pay the debt for 
which the stock of the others was 
equally liable. This right of contri- 
bution does not arise from the contract 
but rests upon principles of equity and 
natural justice. The principle is that 
where all are equally liable to the 
payment of a debt, all are equally 
bound to contribute for that purpose. 
So that if the stock of A, B and C is 
lawfully pledged for the payment of 
the debt of X, the stock is under a 
common burden, and if the pledgee 
sells A’s and B’s stock, and leaves C’s 
unsold, the latter must contribute to 
A and B the excess they have paid 
above their share.” 

The latest case on the point is s 
ruling of the New York Court of 
Appeals where the evidence showed 
that a firm of brokers wrongfully 
pledged the stock of various customers. 
left with them for safekeeping, to 
secure the sum of $250,000, the broker 
became bankrupt, part of the stock 
realized enough to pay the loan, and 
the court ruled that the customers 
whose stock was sold were entitled to 
contribution from the others. 

“Where the situation of the parties 
is equal, and one has borne more than 
his just share of the common burden, 
he is entitled to contribution from 
others who have been dealt with more 
fortunately,” was the reasoning of the 
Court of Appeals. 

‘““‘Where several different parties have 
thus been exposed to loss by the fraud 
of their common agents it is more 
equitable that the burden of the loss 
should be shared equally,” says the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. in 
arriving at the same conclusion. 


“‘Not All Velvet” 


HE banker who assumes that the 

income from a safe deposit depart- 
ment is all clear gain, might profitably 
read the recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
case of Bank of Grottoes vs. Brown. 
reported in 8 Federal Reporter (2) 321. 

In this case the evidence showed that 
the bank had a vault, and there were 
several receptacles in the vault with 
steel doors and locks. Some of the 
bank’s safe deposit boxes were kept in 
these receptacles, while other boxes 
were merely placed upon a shelf in the 
vault, with no protection beyond the 
vault door and the lock of the safe de- 
posit box itself. 
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safe deposit box, the box was brought 
to him from the vault, he put several 
thousand dollars’ worth of coupon 
Liberty bonds in the box, and the box 
was taken back to the vault so that 
Brown had no knowledge of the ar- 
rangement of the vault, did not know 
whether his box was put in one of the 
locked receptacles or on the shelf, or 
that some of the boxes had more pro- 
tection than others. 

Time passed, burglars “blew” the 
vault door, “passed up” the locked 
receptacles and the bank’s safe, but 
broke open and got away with the 
contents of the safe deposit boxes 
which were on the shelves. 

Then Brown sued the bank in the 
Federal Courts for the value of his 
bonds. 

“There is no doubt that the burglars 
had made their way into the vault, 
and as little that they had not gotten 
the bank’s money out of its safe. There 
was uncontradicted evidence that they 
had apparently attempted to effect an 
entrance into the better secured safe 
deposit boxes and had failed to do so, 
and there was no question whatever 
that they apparently had no such 
trouble in making their way to the 
contents of the comparatively unpro- 
tected box of the renter and others in 
like case with him,” said the court, in 
ruling that the bank was liable. 


The Broken Agreement 


ON A certain Sunday Joseph Lukin 
gave Henry Everett a check on a 
New York bank. 

“It’s understood that you’re not to 
present this check until next Saturday,” 
Lukin stipulated. 

“I’m willing to take it on that 
condition,’’ Everett agreed, and 
pocketed the check. 

The next morning, which would be 
Monday, according to the calendar, 
Lukin met Everett and Joseph B. 
Stadtmauer in front of the bank 
building. 

“IT came down this morning to get 
your check certified,” Everett an- 
nounced. 

“Glad you told me,” Lukin re- 
marked —and entered the bank. 

“There’s liable to be trouble over 
this check, and I’d better indorse it 
over to you,” Everett suggested. He 
and Stadtmauer entered the bank, 
Everett indorsed the check, Stadtmauer 
added his indorsement and pushed it 
through the paying teller’s window. 

“Payment stopped three minutes 
ago,” the teller informed him, and 
Stadtmauer sued Lukin on the check. 

“You knew that Everett took the 
check on a condition that he broke,” 
Lukin protested. 

“T admit that, but I was not bound 
by any conditions between you and 
Everett,” Stadtmauer said. 

On this admission, however, the 


Fifty-seven 


SIGN here when buying COUNTERSIGN here in 
cheques at your bank presence of person accepting 


i i i i i a 
Outside of the United States this cheque is payable at 
the current buying rate for bankers’ checks on New York 


Grateful Customers 


A customer who remembers 
your bank gratefully while 
away from home on a trip is 
likely to remember your bank 


again when he returns. 


Customers of yours, supplied 
by you with A-B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques for travel purposes, 
will carry a constant reminder 
of your good counsel and your 
thoughtful provision for a 
pleasant trip. 


Write us for literature 
Like the Magic 

“Cheques wil and further information. 
you want to go. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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Fifty-eight 


Main District 
Federal Reserve Banks 


have been built since the Sandy 
Hook Tests. 


of these 
have vaults protected with Rivet- 
Grip Reinforcement. (Also 5 
branch banks are so protected.) 


Send for our brochure which contains 
valuable information on the design 
and construction of bank vaults. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 
2743 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


New York Supreme Court, in a recent 
case reported in 213 New York Sup- 
plement, 33, ruled in favor of Lukin. 

“The check having been made and 
delivered upon a condition, whether it 
be called a condition precedent or a 
condition subsequent, and the con- 
dition violated by the payee, it seems 
to me to be clear that defendant had a 
right to rescind the transaction to that 
extent at least and to stop the check,” 
said the Court. 


“Graber” —By Name and by Nature 


(GRABER, Junior, owed the local 
bank $10,000—and was willing 
and anxious to borrow $25,000 more. 
“He owes us $10,000 now. His 
father guaranteed payment and then 
backed out, and I’m opposed to lending 
him any more,” a cautious director 
objected. 

Then Graber, Senior, who was also a 
director, was heard from. 

“If you’ll lend Junior $15,000,” he 
said, “Ill pay the $10,000 notes that 
you hold now, and the bank will not 
lose a dollar.” 

The $15,000 loan went through, 
Senior refused to pay the $10,000 
notes, the bank sued in the Wisconsin 
courts, and Senior set up the “Statute 
of Frauds.” 

“It’s a verbal promise to pay the 
debt of a third party, and must be in 
writing to be binding,” Senior con- 
tended, and the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court ruled in his favor in a recent 
case reported in 206 N. W. 835. 

“But assuming that Senior did have 
an interest in this loan, what considera- 
tion did the bank part with, and what 
advantage accrued to Senior in the 
transaction? There is no evidence in 
the case that the bank would have 
denied this loan to either Senior in- 
dividually, or to Junior and Senior. 
Senior’s individual note, unsecured, 
would have represented ample security 
to the bank, on account of his large 
financial ability. The responsibility 
of Senior would have, also, amply se- 
cured a joint note. The alleged oral 
promise, therefore, to assume the in- 
dividual indebtedness of Junior, clearly 
amounted to an undertaking to pay 
the debt of a third party, without con- 
sideration; and such obligation, not 
being in writing and expressing a con- 
sideration, and not being signed by the 
person charged, plainly brings it within 
the purview of the statute of frauds 
above referred to,” the court ruled. 


“Swapping” Paper 


IF A bank holds a note, or other ne- 
gotiable instrument, a great deal 
may depend upon whether the bank is 
or is not a “purchaser for value,” and 
it is quite obvious that if the bank pays 
the face of the paper in cash, it is a 
purchaser for value, and entitled to 
the protection which the law allows. 
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When a Missouri savings institution 
wished to raise a certain amount of 
cash, it delivered to a Missouri bank 
a number of promissory notes, and re- 
ceived, not cash, but negotiable 
certificate of deposit issued by the 
bank and in absolute terms. 

“It’s understood that if these notes 
are not paid at maturity the certificate 
is to be returned to us,” the bank 
stipulated. 

“‘That’s satisfactory to us,” the sav- 
ings institution agreed. The notes 
were not paid at maturity, the bank 
sued the makers and the latter set up 
the defense that the bank was not a 
purchaser for value. 

“We gave our own certificate of 
deposit and that is the same as cash,” 
the bank contended. 

“Not when there was an agreement 
that the certificate was to come back 
to you if the notes were not paid,” 
the makers replied. 

The Missouri Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, ruled in favor of the bank in a 
recent case reported in 277 S. W. 573. 

“This arrangement does not alter 
the undisputed fact that the bank 
executed and delivered its own ne- 
gotiable paper, absolute on its face, 
for the full amount of the notes, and 
that this negotiable paper was trans- 
ferred to a stranger and placed beyond 
the power of the savings institution to 
return it to the bank,” is a pertinent 
quotation from the judgment of the 
court. 


A Novel Defense 


I CAN’T pay now,” the debtor pro- 
tested. 

“Give me your note, and I can 
discount it at the Brick Bank,” the 
creditor urged, the note was signed, 
and the creditor attempted to discount 
it. 

“Can’t touch it unless you get X 
to indorse it,” the bank stipulated, 
X indorsed the note, the note was 
dishonored, the bank sued the debtor 
as the maker of the note, and the 
latter set up a novel defense when the 
case came before the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals as reported in 277 S.W. 310. 

*‘When my creditor got a third party 
to indorse the note without my 
knowledge or consent, that was a 
reflection on my financial standing, 
and relieves me from liability,” the 
debtor maintained. 

‘“‘We are unable to understand what 
principle of law the maker relies upon 
to absolve him from liability if the 
truth of the facts pleaded by him be 
conceded. The note sued on shows for 
itself that he was the maker, and that 
his creditor was the payee. He does 


not deny that he was the maker of the 
note or that he signed it. He seeks to 
be relieved of the consequence of 
having done so solely upon the ground 
that after he had signed and delivered 
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the note to the payee, the bank de- 
clined to purchase it, and that there- 
after, without his knowledge or consent, 
the payee of the note procured an 
indorser satisfactory to the bank, and 
it thereupon purchased the note. 
Manifestly, that contention cannot be 
upheld,” said the court in deciding 
that such a defense could not prevail. 


The Nebraska Guaranty Fund Again 


"THE application of the Nebraska 

Guaranty Fund law to a new state 
of facts is involved in the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of that 
state in a case reported in 206 N.W. 
158, where the evidence showed that 
a customer deposited $3,000 in a 
Nebraska bank, the bank was in need 
of funds, and the cashier, without any 
authority from the depositor, drew 
checks against the account and used 
the money for the benefit of the bank. 

When the customer learned of this 
he was far from pleased, demanded 
restitution, and asked that the deposit 
be converted into a time deposit draw- 
ing interest, the cashier stated that the 
bank would pay interest, but no rate 
was agreed upon. 

Later on, the bank went into the 
hands of a receiver, and the depositor 
claimed the protection of the guaranty 
fund. 

“When the bank misappropriated 
your money you ceased to be a de- 
positor, and you approved of what had 
been done by failing to take action 
against the bank,” the receiver con- 
tended. 

“To this view we cannot assent. 
The customer did not consent to the 
wrongful act. He complained of it 
from time to time. His relation to the 
bank as a depositor was never changed. 
The bank was liable to him as a 
depositor, and upon its failure the 
depositors’ guaranty fund was liable 
for the payment of the claim,” said 
the court, in ruling in favor of the 
customer. 


The Tramp Financier 


ILLIAM C. DURANT, chairman 

of the board, Liberty National 
Bank of New York, who lost a hundred 
millions a few years ago and has now 
more than retrieved his loss, was 
congratulated on this brilliant feat 
at a recent dinner in New York. 

“Well,” he said with a chuckle, 
“the thing sometimes seems incredible 
even to myself. It sometimes reminds 
me of the tramp who wanted to buy a 
quarter-dollar dinner and had only 
two dimes. 

“What did this remarkable tramp 
do? He pawned the two dimes for 15 
cents and then sold the pawn-ticket 
for 10 cents. 

“Now he had his quarter, and he 
proceeded to stoke up.” —American 
Banker. 


Bankers Flap Style 


EMITTANCES, statements, bulky con- 

fidential papers reach their destina- 
tion intact when mailed in GLUE-LOCKED 
BANKERS’ FLAP ENVELOPES. 


You can cram these improved envelopes 
to capacity—seal them easily—and know 
they will stay sealed. They are scientifi- 
cally designed to meet the bankers’ need 
for utmost protection and security for 
important mail. 


Deep Flap—High Shoulder— 
Smooth Gumming (1%” wide) Clear to Corners 
—Over-sized Seam Laps— 
SAMPLES SENT ON combine to give 
REQUEST~—also 
FREE copy of “En- Increased capacity—greater strength — 
elope Economies” a 
practical easy, permanent, tamper-proof sealing at 
taining up-t te in- ° 
formationen business all points. 
envelopes for every ‘ 
purpose. Writeor Made in all standard and special sizes—also 
phone nearest maker all grades of paper. An exclusive product of 
today. the Associated Envelope Makers, made by 
new, exclusively operated machinery. 


AssOocIATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equipped t. Better Envelopes 
Cc En The Wolf Envelope Com 
vel pany 
610 1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Metropolitan 3113 Phone—Prospect 3470 
KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
a Streets - 
0092 @CLUE-LOCKED- Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. Phone—Northway 2094 
cmcaco Boston 
Berkowitz Enve Company Brown Goods Com Boston Envelope Company 
1013-15-17 Walnut Seregt 900-910 West Lake Serect 315 Center St.—Jamaica Plain 
Phone—Walnut 957 —Haymarket 7027 Phone— Jamaica 4870 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE - NEW YORK CITY 
Envelope Company Oles Envelope Corporation Berlin ond jaws Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. Montebello Ave., Near 25th Se. 547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Central 2525 Phone—Homewood 8968 Phone—Chickering 8680 
PHILADELPHIA 
Monasch Company Whiting-Patterson Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lit 20 North 13th Street 
500 South Fifth 0545 
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| ENTERING 
WEDGE | 


ETTING right down to the 

point of what economy in 
"4 - business actually means, these 
angles are obvious: 


First—THE POINT OF 
EFFICIENCY - CONVEN- 
EE IENCE. Employes feel at 
ia home before Globe-Wernicke 


enameled steel, linoleum top- 
ped counter height. units. 


Second—THE POINT OF AD- 
JUSTABILITY. Built by 
units—they can be made to 
fit present floor restrictions. 


Third—THE POINT OF 

FLOOR SPACE SAVING. 
thet They wedge their scientific 
ke Way into economical areas! 
_Fourth—POINT OF TIME- 
THRIFT. More business 

can be transacted across 


them—with less mental and 
manual friction. 


Fifth—POINT OF APPEAR- 


ANCE. Built of  steel— 
beautifully finished, they 
transform counters into 


“Office Furniture.” 


GlobeWernicke 


CINCINNATI 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio. Dept. C 11. 


“What Equipment; Where Should it Go: When 
Should | Buy It—and Why?” Please seud me a 
copy of the folder coveriiig the above buying guide. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HE way some bankers like to have 

themselves listed —John J. Jones — 
Member, Fairview Golf Club; Vice- 
Chairman, Luncheon Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce; Treasurer, 
The Noon Club; Member, Civic Im- 
provement Association; Graduate, 
State University; Member, Beta Nu 
Hook Fraternity; Chairman, Deco- 
rations Committee, Suburban Dance 
and Picnic Club; Assistant Cashier, 
First National Bank. 


Alphabetical progress, as the earnest 
young teller outlines it — 
I. C. C. 
A. 1. B. 
P. 
A. B. A. 


First Teller: Well, 
enjoy your fishing trip? 

Second Teller: Sure did! You ought 
to have seen the camp! Oriental rugs, 
grand piano, dancing parlor with 
dancing every night, canoes equipped 
with portable radio sets, barber shop 
right inside the camp, golf course five 
minutes away—and the girls! Full 
dress dinner every night. Of course, 
the fishing wasn’t so good — — 


Bill, did you 


Publicity on the daily financial 
page of the newspaper as some V. P.’s 
would like to see it — 

Mr. J. Simpton Hucks, vice-president 
of the Average National Bank, had the 
misfortune to sprain the little toe on 
his left foot, while getting out of his 
new eight-cylinder roadster at the 
Elite Club yesterday morning. It is 
reported, however, that Mr. Huck’s 
toe is improving rapidly. 

A beautiful bouquet of asters and 
cosmos was picked in the garden of 
Mr. J. Simpton Hucks, vice-president 
of the Average National, last Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mrs. Hucks, who is 
also president of the Women’s Advisory 
League of the Civic Advancement 
Association, picked the bouquet in 
person. The bouquet was used to 
decorate the table at dinner in the 
evening, at which Mr. S. W. Slugg, 
president of the Average National 
Bank, and Mrs. Slugg, were guests. 
All remarked about the elegance of the 
bouquet. After the dinner, the bouquet 
was sent by chauffeur to the South Side 
Orphanage. 

Still another civic duty was under- 
taken yesterday by Mr. J. Simpton 
Hucks, vice-president of the Average 
National, when he consented to become 
a member of the Advisory Board of the 
Sub-Committee on Waste Paper of the 
Clean-up League of the Municipal 
Progress Division of the City Boosters 
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Association. Mr. Hucks, who always 
has the best interest of his city at 
heart, will no doubt, on this as on other 
tasks, prove indefatigable in his efforts 
to make our town a better place in 
which to live. The Advisory Board 
is scheduled to hold two meetings 
annually. 


Bookkeeper, A-G Books —George, 
that new blonde seems to have de- 
veloped quite an attachment for you. 

Bookkeeper, H-P Books —Yes —in 
fact, I think she has it in the back of 
her mind to marry me and attach my 
salary. 


Young V. P.: Why don’t we make 
Mrs. McLaughlin close out her account? 
Her average balance is only seventeen 
dollars and thirty cents, and she’s 
everdrawn most of the time. 

Old V. P. (Horrified): What! Close 
out Mrs. McLaughlin! Do you realize 
that her cousin by marriage is John 
Stebbins, who is a _ half-brother of 
Silas Shuton’s wife, who is the daughter 
of the brother of H. S. Plute, president 
of the H. S. Plute Company, whose 
nephew is on our Board? Young man, 
will you never learn the first principles 
of banking? 


Embarrassing moment—when the 
guard, who has snitched half a dozen 
cigars from the president’s desk and 
put them under his hat, is suddenly 
faced with the necessity of tipping his 
hat to the president’s wife. 


The architect rubbed his hands 
together in pleasant anticipation, as 
he rose to address the Board of 
Directors. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he began, “‘before 
we go any further upon the plans for 
the new building, I would like to have 
from you some expression of opinion 
as to the general style of building which 
you desire to erect. Shall it be done 
in the Egyptian Tomb style, the Greek 
Tomb effect, or the Roman Tomb 
manner?” 

“T think,” replied the Chairman of 
the Board, “that we would like some- 
thing a little more modern and up-to- 
date —say, on the order of the County 
Morgue.” 


A fortune awaits the man who will 
go into the restaurant business and 
print his menus with the price list on 
the right. As it is now, it’s a nuisance, 
having to read from right to left all the 
time. 


Now that the girls are buying 
permanent waves, isn’t there some way 
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in which an office boy can get a 
permanent slick? Perhaps a water- 
proof glue would do it. 


Practical uses for a radio receiving 
set — 

To keep geraniums on. 

To give visiting children to play 
with. 

To stand on when reaching the top 
shelf of the cupboard. 

To keep pipes and tobacco in (after 
removing dead batteries). 

To cover that burnt place on the 
top of the piano. 

To give the janitor for a Christmas 
present. 


Shall We Attend to Our 
Knitting? 
(Continued from page 18) 

Flux’s concern didn’t come along 
before about 1905. The Corbett County 
and the Northeastern National had 
both got in before it. John has been 
cashier for nearly fifteen years and he’s 
the man who’s brought the bank up to 
second place. Everybody knows him 
in public matters, and knows that he’s 
sound and broadminded every time, 
so they take their banking troubles to 
him. Tibby’ll never want for anything 
money can buy, but he’s watching 
John Flux just the same. That’s why 
he opposes everything John brings up 
here. There’s dozens of business men 
in this town right now that think 
enough of Flux to leave the First 
National. Some day or other some- 
thing’ll happen and there’s going to 
be a small stampede.” 

Recently a financial newspaper pub- 
lished a picture of, and interview with, 
a banker whose public service had 
carried his bank to an enviable position 
in a small city. In conclusion, this 
honestly-endeavoring banker-citizen 
has this to say, 

“It is impossible for a man to 
benefit the community without benefit- 
ing himself and his bank, but he who 
undertakes it for that purpose will not 
get very far.” 


‘Prophet and Lost’’ 


HERE is a story which a banker 
friend of ours tells us. You can 


refer to your bookkeeping department 


to see if it is correct: 
“Gray: How did you list the money 
that fortune teller got from you?” 
“Green: I entered it under the head 
of ‘prophet and lost.’ ”’ —Mid-Conti- 
nent Banker. 


There are two kinds of interest — 
interest in the bank and interest in 
your work —but they both go together. 


—Old Colony News Letter. 


Sixty-one 


A sample book from Parsons 


—that will guide you in choosing 
your loose leaf paper. 


O aid executives in choosing 

loose leaf paper, Parsons has 
prepared the comprehensive book 
illustrated above. We would like 
to make you a present of this book, 
if you will just say on the coupon 
below that you would welcome a 
copy. There are so many ways 
you will find this book useful! 


To help you decide the best 
weight of paper stock for each 
form, you will find actual samples 
of Substances No. 16, 20, 24, 28, 
32 and 36. To help you purchase 
economically, standard ledger 
paper sizes are listed. To help 
you lay out each form most eff- 
ciently, there are printed specimens 
of standard rulings. , 

This book also contains sam- 
ples of the Parsons Per- 
fect Hinge. Users of 
loose leaf systems will 


Parsons 
Defendum Ledger 


a Better Business Paper 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burioughs Clearing House 


BETTER PAPERS 
+ 


appreciate the way this Parsons 
feature relieves a ledger book of 
the “spring” in the pages at the 
binding end, giving each page a 
flat, perfect writing surface. 


Compare the Parsons Defend- 
um samples in this book with the 
ledger paper you now use and 
notice the difference. Parsons De- 
fendum has an easier writing sur- 
face; erases easier and clearer; 
and is tougher in texture, guaran- 
teeing a permanent record of your 
transactions. Use buff for ease on 
the eyes. 


You will want this free Parsons 
book for your own bank. The 
coupon below, filled out and mail- 
ed today, will bring you a copy 
_ by return mail. Parsons 

Paper Company, Holy- 

oke, Mass. 


PARSONS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


Send me free copy of Defendum Ledger book. 


Address 
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Every 
should read these 
two Booklets the 


Numerical Transit System_ 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


O OTHER branch of commerce 

employs so many up-to-the 
minute accounting methods as banking. 
The Numerical Transit System, origi- 
nated by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and adopted by thousands of 
banks, is a distinct example of this 
progressiveness. 


Believing that a short but compre- 
hensive history of the Numerical 
Transit System—its developments, its 
advantages and its applications under 
varying bank conditions—would be 
of interest to bankers, the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company has pre- 
pared these booklets. 


Even if you are well satisfied with 
your transit system, we believe you will 
be interested in reading them. Simply 
attach the coupon to your letterhead 
and mail today. There is no obligation. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE BURROUGHS 


Banker/ 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario—Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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| This booklet contains a brief but com- 
: prehensive history of the Numerical 
: Transit System and its later developments 


| 
| 


CLEARING HOUSE 


In this booklet particular attention 
is paid to the four plans so generally 
used for identifying last endorsers 
under the Numerical Transit System 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6170 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me the two booklets on the 
Numerical Transit System. 
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= — Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 


Prepare Now to 
Transfer Your 


Inactive Files 


OU’LL find combined in GF 

Allsteel Transfer Cases all the 
qualities you've been looking for. 
I hey are compact, and give greatest 
possible filing space per unit. ‘1 heir 
excess strength insures against bind- 
ing of drawers regardless of height of 
stacks. Their full steel enclosure 
gives protection—keeps out dust, 
and cuts down the fire hazard. 
Right now, while you're planning 
file transfers, get A/lsteel 

ransfer Cases and have the benetit 

of all these advantages. 
On Allsteel Transter Cases, the 
Allsteel trademark is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 
Write for the Allsteel Furniture Catalog 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 

alers Everywhere 


Name 


B.C.H. 


| Tue Generav Firerroorine Co., Youncstown, Oxn10 


Please send me without obligation a copy of The 
I GF Allsteel Furniture Catalog. 


A Trust Adventure in Good Will 


(Continued from page 11) 


written by a prominent educator. 

The company uses its billboards to 
advocate life insurance, and supplies 
speakers from its official staff on the 
subject of life insurance trusts. These 
speakers at the request of banks and 
trust companies, have addressed meet- 
ings of insurance men in scores of 
cities all over the country. 

John A.. Reynolds, assistant vice- 
president of the company, has become 
one of the most widely sought speakers 
on this subject in America. He has 
done as much as any one man in the 
country in advancing the cause of the 
life insurance trust. 


Scholarship Essay Contests 


In establishing its well-known 
Scholarship Essay Contests, wherein 
annually five seniors in the schools of 
Wayne, Macomb and Oakland counties 
are each awarded a thousand dollar 
scholarship in any college of their 
selection, the company was influenced 
by the facts that the affairs of tomorrow 
will be in the hands of the boys and 
girls of today; and that one of the 
best ways to reach parents is through 
their children. Each year a subject of 
popular interest is chosen and members 
of the senior classes of the parochial 
and public schools are invited to 
contest for the prizes given for the 
best essays. The first year the subject 
was “Investments.” The second year 
‘Home Ownership.” This year it was 
“The Advantages of Life Insurance.” 
Over 400 seniors participated. Into 
thousands of homes the name of the 
Union Trust Company went linked 
with a fine appreciation of public 
welfare. Hundreds of boys and girls 
gave serious thought and study to a 
matter that will be of great benefit to 
them. Teachers learned of a great 
institution that was “human” attempt- 
ing to benefit the city that had made 
the success of the company possible. 


Executives’ Bulletin 


Each month to a list of 5,000 
executives goes a bulletin in which 
leading articles on important phases of 
business, employment, turnover, pur- 
chasing, etc., have been digested to 
save the busy man’s time. Also, 
accompanying it, is “The Postscript,” 
a sheet that gives excerpts from recent 
interesting talks delivered to Detroit 
business men. Nothing about the 
Union Trust Company appears in 
these except the company’s name 
modestly printed in the heading. 
Hundreds of letters of appreciation in 
the company’s files attest the popu- 
larity of these publications and the 
high value placed on them. 

Excellent maps have been prepared. 

Prizes have been awarded for golf 


tournaments of the realty men. 

The latest escrow and trust services 
had been developed to facilitate the 
task of the realtor. 


Timely Subjects 


These are only a few of the ways in 
which the Union Trust Company has 
entered into the life of its community. 
Constantly on the alert for new ways 
to serve, it has found many other 
channels. An instance of its quickness 
to take advantage of a worthy op- 
portunity is its recent publication of 
“The 110 Rules from George Washing- 
ton’s Copy Book’’ published in 
celebration of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Anniversary of America. This was 
mailed to ministers, public libraries, 
and banks throughout Michigan. The 
participation of one of its force in the 
Annual Reliability Air Tour for the 
Edsel Ford Trophy and its desire to 
co-operate with big business men in 
bringing Detroit to a leading position 
in aviation, is another instance. 

Five years ago the company had 150 
employees. Today it has more than 
1,000. 

The gain in deposits during the 
past five years is 327 per cent. 

The Union Trust Company ranks 
thirteenth in the United States in 
growth of deposits during this five-year 
period. 

Five years ago it wrote its first 
policy. This year title insurance 
policies written will aggregate 
$200,000,000. 

Perhaps the doubter will say that 
these figures represent a natural growth 
—that good will advertising had 
nothing to do with it. He should also 
consider the fact that the “fall alone 
would hab killed dat bird.” 


The Australian Banking 
System 


(Continued from page 25) 
bills in New York and the drawer 
receives the full amount of the draft 
at the time it was drawn. 

In case a dollar draft is sent to 
Australia for collection, this clause 
should be added: ‘‘To be converted 
into sterling at the Bank — — —on due 
date at the current rate of exchange 
for purchasing demand drafts on 
London, with all charges.’’ The 
Australian bank may also be asked to 
add interest for the time taken by the 
return round-trip mail. 


It Sounds Painful 


HE Citizens Trust Club had a 
Dentist’s Party on September 23 
and heard over the radio that Tunney 
won the fight. — Albany Chapter News. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 7040-11-26-ADV. 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


he With a kite and a spark If it took as much coal This was reduced in 1925 

- of lightning Franklin wrote today to produce a kilowatt to two pounds. Experts be- 

i his fame imperishably on hour of current as in the  Jieve that by 1930 one 

on the pages of history. early days of the industry, pound will suffice. 

50 With a pound of coal the More than half the entire 

an genius of electrical men to- bituminous output of 483 The consumer reaps the 

rm day is written in every prod- million tons would be re- benefit of these economies 
uct or service to which uired each year. Instead, ofmanagement. In Chicago, 

electricity contributes. 45 tons for instance, as in most other 

‘ . actually are needed. sei i 

ar Thus science and engi- y cities, current is sold today 

- neering skill, often working In 1920, 3.2 pounds of for less than the coal alone 

ce in unspectacular ways, stead- coal were used by the aver- would cost if the same 

- ily reduce costs and widen age large plant to produce amount were needed as was 

at opportunities for the future. one kilowatt hour of energy. the rule back in 1895. 

We WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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oe Less and less coal per kilowatt hour 

he 

to 

Westinghouse engineers are constantly im- 


23 | proving generating equipment to enable elec- 
tric light and power companies to produce 
more energy more economically. 
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LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOOSE LEAF 
EQUIPMENT 

FOR THE NEEDS 
BUSINESS 
| 


Meeting the Need of Today | 


with smaller, lighter record keeping equipment 


This KALAMAZOO Binder fully meets the 
demand for light weight, portable records 
whether made by machine or pen. 


It provides convenience and speed for interchange of 
sheets, affords entire page visibility for reference, 
binds sheets absolutely secure and is constructed to 
withstand the wear of daily use. 


4 It is ideal for use with bookkeeping machines or type- 
AY writers. A scientifically designed rack for holding the 
, sheets during the posting is supplied for this applica- 
' tion which enables the operators to gain the maximum 
speed. Protected at all times against mis-filing and 
when the posting is completed the record is instantly 
converted into a securely bound volume for reference 
and proving. 
Write today for the circular describing Kalamazoo 
light weight, compact, portable binders. 
KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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